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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
University of Louisville 


This issue of the Journal of Thought will probably interest educa- 
tional theorists, researchers, and practitioners, for it addresses a number 
of topics that have a direct bearing upon what each does if she or he is 
interested in schools, schooling, or education. For instance, Manfred 
Weidhorn explains, in part, that schooling is at times difficult because 
competing truth claims or paradigms are still highly and heatedly 
debated; Richard Pratte helps us understand the quagmire of much 
present-day accountability thought and policy; Tim Green and A. Y. 
“Fred” Ramirez challenge us to think carefully and comprehensively 
about what we want to do when we evaluate educational programs; David 
W. Kritt helps us understand that the toys of today are more and, perhaps, 
less than we may imagine; Timothy D. Slekar asks us to work with him 
to sink the quasi-history vessels he sees in many schools; Pamela C. 
Crosby and Donald A. Crosby challenge us to live well and help others do 
the same; Vicky Newman tells us that living well involves rethinking our 
views of animals, farming, eating, and schooling. Thus, we have discus- 
sions of how philosophies of life, accountability, program evaluation, toys, 
history, the good life, and vegetarianism impact schooling. More on each 
of these positions follows. 

Weidhorn, in “The Great Paradigm Shift,” presents an overview of 
some of the most important intellectual redirections of the world in 
recent centuries. His style is popular, open, and unguarded. His conclu- 
sions are likely to be somewhat less popular than his style regardless of 
whether one subscribes to an old, new, or revived paradigm. Whatever 
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our persuasion, he works to stimulate us to think, question, and rethink 
some of his and our opinions. His essay is presented first because, in one 
sense, it paints a context for thinking about many of the ideas in other 
essays. 

The essay by Crosby and Crosby, “Education and the Web of Lived 
Experience,” raises an old question—How shall we live well?—and 
suggests a fresh but philosophically rooted perspective for contemporary 
students. The perspective is noticeably procedural, but not exclusively, 
for imbedded in the process are substantive elements. Objections, no 
doubt, will be voiced by those who think the approach impractical and too 
idealistic for the average school. How, for example, can a teacher pursue 
the three paths with the diverse interests, ideologies, and abilities 
represented in a typical student body? Whatever our responses, Crosby 
and Crosby do us the favor of allowing us to examine their thinking and 
their practice, not just their armchair theorizing. 

“Standards Movement, Accountability, and Responsibility” by Pratte 
explores a topic that concerns—and irritates—many educators, politi- 
cians, parents, and citizens today. Some of us are greatly troubled by the 
politicization of the standards movement and the resulting havoc it 
creates for schools and educators. Pratte articulates reasons for some of 
our concern. Proponents of the standards movement may think his 
analysis too one-sided and ask what he would do to address the legitimate 
interests of the public, parents, politicians, and educators. How can 
schools have reasonable educational standards, degrees of focused ac- 
countability, and professional responsibility? Pratte would probably like 
the opportunity to address that question, too. 

In “Political Viability and Context Analysis: Choosing and Initiating 
Successful Program Evaluation Projects,” Green and Ramirez illustrate 
the promise and the pitfalls of program evaluation. Their reflective 
hindsight is instructive and will be welcomed by those interested in 
evaluating their own programs. While the relevance of their essay to any 
number of evaluation projects is obvious, it may not be as apparent that 
there are normative issues hidden throughout this evaluation endeavor: 
the question of what evaluators should know, examine, and report is filled 
with ethical issues. Their discussion of the tenuous relationship they 
found between two organizational leaders demonstrates this point. 

Those who are interested in early childhood development or the 
concept of the hidden curriculum will find Kritt’s “Technology’s Covert 
Socialization of Children: High-Tech Toys” a thought-provoking essay. In 
a non-alarmist manner, he raises questions about the impact that high- 
tech toys are having or may have on the cognitive, social, and emotional 
development of children. Although allowing that the new techno-toys 
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may be benign, he reasons that such is probably not the case and asks that 
we not be naive about the implications of the more focused, directed, and 
limited play of children who are socialized in significant ways by high-tech 
toys. Critics of his account may wish to ask where they can find more 
qualitative and quantitative research that supports his claims. Propo- 
nents of his general theory may wish to answer for him, although he 
seems capable of answering for himself. 

Slekar, in “Disciplinary History vs Curricular Heritage: Epistemo- 
logical Battle,” provides a provocative article that centers on the debate 
between history and heritage advocates and teachers and shares with us 
current insight on the topic. In offering us insight into the debate, his 
discussion leads the reader to interesting questions and, probably, 
arguments and counter arguments. Among others are these: Is there a 
defensible synthesis of the history versus heritage perspectives that 
moves the reader beyond a blind faith in the past and a dogmatic 
adherence to subjectivism? How can teachers of history reduce bias via 
historical inquiry if interpretation is merely a matter of personal opinion? 
But is some type of Deweyan synthesis really warranted? 

Newman’s “Eating Meat: What Our Schools Teach Us about the 
Tender Carnivore” pushes many of us to rethink our ideas and question 
our emotions as they relate to the hidden cultural and school curriculum 
about the meat industry, our diets, ecological concerns, and teaching 
children and students. Her reasoned and passionate inquiry raises issues 
that permeate farming, socialization, and schooling and that merit the 
attention and consideration of nearly everyone, regardless of whether 
one is a vegetarian or not. Those who object to her comprehensive 
philosophy or particular arguments can also gain understanding that is 
valuable for teachers and those who prepare future educators. 

As a footnote, I should mention that that we are developing an 
Editorial Review Panel to assist us with the evaluation of the manuscripts 
that we receive. The already established Editorial Review Board will 
continue to advise us on matters of policy and practice as well as review 
manuscripts in their areas of expertise. The addition of the Editorial 
Review Panel will allow us to distribute the manuscript workload and to 
respond in a timely manner to those who send us their works. The 
addition of the Panel may also enable us to speed up the publication 
process. The initial members of the Editorial Review Panel are Joseph L. 
DeVitis, University of Louisville; James Kaminsky, Auburn University; 
Kimberly King, Auburn University; Steve Miller, University of Louis- 
ville; and Jennifer Vadeboncoeur, Montana State University. We are 
already profiting from their expertise. 
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The Great Paradigm Shift 


Manfred Weidhorn 
Yeshiva University 


introduction 


Some years ago, the late Thomas Kuhn, a scientist and philosopher 
of science, propounded in his The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
(1962) a fascinating thesis about what he called paradigm shifts in science. 
A paradigm may be defined as a framework of assumptions, a way of 
getting at the truth, a theoretical overview. Any science must operate 
with a paradigm; accreditation and reputation is defined by it, and 
advances are gauged by it. 

Every once in a while, an anomaly arises—a finding that does not fit 
in with the reigning theories and expectations. The result is a crisis of 
confidence in the paradigm, and the tendency, according to Kuhn, is then 
to find an explanation that is a modification rather than a rejection of the 
dominant modus operandi. Such a maneuver is rather like sewing a patch 
to cover a tear in a much-loved coat. 

With the further passage of time—change being the one constant in 
life—new anomalies crop up, and they too are eradicated by explanations 
founded on the reigning methodology. Eventually, though, that method- 
ology becomes weighed down with too many makeshift explanations, too 
many qualifications; the coat becomes all patchwork. In this shabby 
condition, the latest anomaly becomes the proverbial straw on the 
camel’s back, and instead of providing an explanation that saves the 
methodology—instead of another patch on the coat—the paradigm 
breaks down. The coat is thrown away; a whole new way of thinking and 
doing is introduced. 
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The new paradigm will undergo the same cycle of challenge and 
response until it itself in turn crashes and is replaced by yet another one. 
In this manner, argues Kuhn, science evolves and improves. One well- 
known example of this process is in astronomy. The Ptolemaic theory — 
that the earth sits at the center, while the moon, sun, planets, and even 
stars revolve around it—long held sway, both in pagan and Christian 
times. When astronomers observed heavenly motions that conflicted 
with the dominant geocentric view, they improvised hypotheses about 
centrics, eccentrics, epicycles, equants, and the like, hypotheses which 
would “save appearances,” that is, keep the central theory intact. 

When the system became too encumbered with these makeshift 
arrangements, Copernicus decided to in effect begin anew. He jettisoned 
the basic assumption about which body is central and found that a lot of 
anomalies would be disposed of if one calculated that the sun rather than 
the earth is at the center. Such radical rethinking, going against 
tradition, against vested academic and religious interests, could not gain 
many followers. Yet within a half century, Galileo came up with circum- 
stantial visual evidence, and soon the new paradigm, the Copernican 
Theory, was accepted by nearly all scientists. 

Kuhn’s thesis is not entirely novel. The scholar Ernst Cassirer had 
as early as 1940 spoken of junctures in history when a central modifica- 
tion in a conceptual framework takes place, as quantitative change 
becomes qualitative, and evolution becomes revolution. And both men’s 
versions may be seen as merely the working out in science of an iron law 
of human behavior in all fields of thought: When a theory collides with a 
fact, the theory almost invariably triumphs, either by destroying, neu- 
tralizing, or assimilating the fact. A corollary is that in the rare case in 
which a fact manages to overcome the theory, history is altered, i.e., a 
new paradigm emerges. 

Whether Kuhn’s theory accurately describes the progress of science 
has been much debated and does not concern us here. What makes it 
fascinating is that it is very useful in analyzing developments in many 
non-scientific fields. 

Take religion. Judaism is seen by its Orthodox adherents and 
expositors as a unified, unchanging entity. But to the student of 
comparative religion, the objective observer concerned with analysis 
rather than devotion, the story is quite different. An evolution takes 
place, achange vouched for by the fact that we speak of Biblical Judaism 
and Rabbinic Judaism. The Biblical kind revolves around a warlike 
tribe, animal sacrifices, and some three-dozen occasions for the exercise 
of capital punishment. The Rabbinic kind presents a much gentler, 
pacifist demeanor, substitutes prayer for animal sacrifice, and achieves 
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a de facto abolition of capital punishment. That alteration is, to use 
Kuhn’s approach, a modification of the paradigm. The paradigm—the 
Biblical text—remains the same, but the interpretation of passages 
which now seem primitive undergoes a subtle change, like the epicycles 
which saved the Ptolemaic system for a long time. 

The next challenge in this realm was raised by Jesus, who was born 
aJew and probably died a Jew. He too is still working within the paradigm 
(he would not change the Mosaic Law one jot), but his notion of “fulfilling” 
the Law in a new way represents more patchwork, more attempts to 
make the dominant outlook, the Biblical text, answer changing concerns 
and new challenges. By the time Judaism reaches Paul, however, the coat 
has too many holes for patches to be able to save it. The dominant ideology 
crumbles, the holy text is discarded or substantively altered, and the new 
paradigm known as Christianity arises. 

That paradigm in turn undergoes the same cycle. The dominant form 
of Christianity in the West known as the Roman Catholic Church is 
challenged by various heresies and would-be reforms. With Luther, as 
with Paul, the old system implodes, and a new paradigm arises, Protes- 
tantism. One must also note the various post-Reformation challenges to 
Christianity, which resulted in the theological equivalent of epicycles and 
patches, as theologians (Catholics no less than Protestants) struggled to 
find ways of saving appearances and, in this case, saving the text. 
Whether confronting Copernicus’s heliocentric system, Lyell’s discovery 
of geological time, Darwin’s theory of evolution, or Marx’s espousal of 
social justice, Christian thinkers have had to resort to allegorical 
readings of the Bible in order to preserve its sacredness and relevance. 
One can also argue that the rationalism of Socrates-Plato in antiquity and 
of Maimonides and St. Thomas of Aquinas in the Middle Ages represents 
an attempt to salvage religious beliefs that come to seem antiquated, 
arbitrary, or superstitious by finding a rational basis for them. 

Kuhn’s theory applies equally well in the general field of culture. 
Consider the standard delineation of the periods of cultural history: 
Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, Enlightenment, Romantic, Modern, 
not to speak of subdivisions like Baroque, pre-Romantic, post-Modern. 
Each period is a separate paradigm; each has different assumptions, 
perceptions of truth and reality, rules of evidence, hierarchies of values, 
and sensibilities. 

These changes tend, however, to overshadow a single shift that took 
place in the substratum. It is, in fact, the most profound alteration in 
human history, turning everything intellectual and moral into a question 
of before and after. It dwarfs all other changes because it encompasses not 
just science or the arts but the very way we think and live. This shift 
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began in the early seventeenth century and ended only in the late 
twentieth, or it may still be proceeding invisibly, even as in winter the 
river water runs beneath the ice. 

We might designate this vast overarching change The Great Para- 
digm Shift. 


The Rise of the New Empire 


Social matters like the legalization of abortion and the teaching of 
creationism are perennial political issues that differ from deciduous ones 
like tobacco or the budget deficit/surplus because they are part of a 
kulturkampf or culture war, as American conservative politicians, bor- 
rowing the term from Bismarck, like to call it. What is meant by the term 
is a world war between two vast invisible empires in the realm of thought, 
empires cutting across the usual national and religious boundaries. One 
empire, which can be called the Old or Traditional, has been around for 
millennia; the other—call it New or Modern— is only a few centuries old. 
If the Old Empire has various provinces—Judaism, Christianity, Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism—the New Empire has only one province but goes 
by various names: Modernism, Rationalism, Scientism, Secularism, 
Individualism, Pluralism, Democracy. 

The Great Paradigm Shift is then, simply put, the rise of the New 
Empire and its onslaught on the Old. It is, in other words, the attempted 
replacement of traditional values by modern ones. By old is meant 
theocentric: i.e., in Europe, Christian society from about the fourth 
century down to about the seventeenth; elsewhere, Moslem society, then 
and now, as well as the various Asian (Hindu, Buddhist, Shinto) and 
animist, polytheistic African societies. Modern means secular and non- 
judgmental, with heavy reliance on capitalism, science, and democracy. 

The conflict between the Old Empire and the New can be traced in 
some four-dozen changes in values. In entering upon the listing of these 
characteristics, one must stress that the approach is objective, analytical, 
scientific, i.e., non-judgmental. Some of these changes are obviously 
good, and others are, sometimes not so obviously, bad; how the good and 
the bad sort themselves out is a question without an easy answer. Here, 
then, is a survey of the Great Paradigm Shift. 

In old, i.e., traditional or theocentric, society, the essential truths 
are obtained through divine revelation; in modern society, truth is 
established rather by human experimentation. Symbiotically related to 
revelation is belief in a holy book; in current civilization, no such things 
as inerrant texts exist. The U.S. Constitution is revered but not 
worshipped: one day it favors slavery, the next day it does not; one day 
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it permits the consumption of alcohol, on the next day it prohibits it, and 
on the third day permits it again. It has, in sum, human fingerprints all 
over it. 

Old-fashioned faith in revelation and scripture, moreover, gets 
replaced by doubt, which is the core of science and, consequently, at the 
heart of modern wisdom, for better or worse. Hence the traditional 
slogan, “Believe that you may see” (Isaiah, Augustine) or “Believing is 
seeing,” becomes the modern “Seeing is believing” —a shift from begin- 
ning with an emotional commitment to beginning rather with intellec- 
tual exploration. 

The old values were interpreted and represented by hierarchical 
authority, but that has been overtaken by individualism and egalitarian- 
ism. Authority figures, furthermore, were male, aged, and part of a 
centralized established order. Now male hegemony is being seriously 
challenged; the cult of youth flourishes in lieu of respect for the elders of 
the tribe; and decentralization (as in political checks and balances and 
anti-monopoly laws) is, at least theoretically, a goal of the modern 
enterprise. Institutions like the monarchy or the aristocracy, based on 
belief in a ruling elite and a unitary truth, must give way before the 
onslaught of democracy, based on frequent head counts to ascertain 
which individuals and which truths are temporarily in favor. Caste 
systems (priests, slaves, so forth) likewise dissolve. 

Traditional qualifications for positions of authority and power were 
determined by land, bloodlines, social class, title or, sometimes, merit. 
Such assessments of value, now dismissed as superstitions or illegitimate 
privileges, are eroded by that universal solvent, money—by the legend- 
ary cash nexus or box office. Hence cultural differences among tribes, 
provinces, and nations are increasingly eradicated by cosmopolitanism 
and globalization, thanks to the triumph of McDollar capitalism no less 
than of the electron (in TV and computer). Conflicts among the venerable 
religions are replaced by a common front against secularism. 

The institutional embodiment of many of the old values was the 
church, which has been in large part substituted for by political parties, 
fraternal organizations, museums, concerts, and professional sports as 
an object of loyalty, an attractor of large audiences, and a basis of 
communal experience. In lieu of martyrology and canonization we have 
a “Hall of Fame” in various fields, as well as prizes (Nobel, Pulitzer, and 
so on). In similar fashion, the sanctified or sacred disappears: virtually 
anything in manners, morals, and language becomes acceptable, and no 
holy site or object exists. On issues like abortion and euthanasia, the 
familiar invocation of the sanctity of life has been challenged by the new 
shibboleth of the quality of life. 
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We have gone from observing Holy Days for praying to observing 
those same days as holidays for playing; from embracing a value-rich 
metaphysical outlook to embracing a value-free scientific outlook; from 
the traditional, perennial complaint about a decline in or decay of morals 
to the modern neutral observation of a change in morals; from a guilt 
culture in which one is answerable mainly to conscience and God to a 
pagan-like shame culture in which one is answerable to peers and rivals. 
The treasuring of renunciation and of innocence, especially in the form 
of sexual virginity, has had to yield to the cult of experience. Conse- 
quently, rituals (which Yeats called “the ceremony of innocence,” mean- 
ing rites and ceremonies believed in as substantive) come to be dismissed 
as mere superstitions, as but empty relics of a once spontaneous and 
vibrant faith. That means also a change from a life rich in formality and 
symbolism to a pervasive informality. 

Allegiance to the community, once central, has shifted rather toward 
the ego, as part of the drive for self-fulfillment. Consequently such 
notions as duty, obedience, responsibility, obligation, ethics, and service 
have been swamped by rights, or the pursuit of happiness or enlightened 
selfishness, i.e., the individual’s pursuit of his or her happiness with 
minimal regard to the welfare of the community. Duty, a word now used 
mainly with children about their defecation, has taken on unsavoriness 
in other matters as well. Pejorative terms like selfishness, egoism make 
way for the neutral or laudatory individualism. 

The moral code that was validated by forbidding words like “The Bible 
says’ or “God commands’ is now shaped rather by permissive phrases like 
“consenting adults” or “victimless crimes.” Morally sanctioned sex takes 
a back seat to hygienic safe sex. In the change from an overarching moral 
law to designer morality, moreover, the love, marriage, sex, and procre- 
ation that came as one package have been separated from each other. 
Some people marry without planning to have children; many others have 
children without bothering to marry or even to acquire a mate to help 
raise them; a few people, thanks to technology, even have children 
without resorting to sex. The large and extended family makes way for 
the small nuclear family. Young people lived at home until they married, 
and marriage was not infrequently arranged by parents, but now the 
change in living arrangements, in courting practices, and in the morality 
of premarital sex is neatly summarized by the archetypal modern 
question, “My place or yours?” 

We also have gone from simple male and female to various sexualities 
(bi-, homo-, trans-). Thus, homosexuality has changed from being a sin to 
being an illness to being the morally and clinically neutral alternate 
sexual orientation. In sum, notions of what is just or morally right have 
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been replaced by emphasis on the useful, or the utilitarian and the 
agreeable. Augustine’s “dilige et quod vis fac” (“Love [God] and do what 
you will”) is mischievously truncated by Rabelais, “Fay ce que vouldras” 
(“Do what you want”), even as Guarini’s pious “Piaccia se lice” (“It pleases 
if it is permitted”) is replaced by Tasso’s daring, modern-sounding “S’ei 
piace, ei lice” (“If it pleases, it is permitted”). 

In parallel fashion, instead of the old belief in a unitary, overarching 
Truth, we are conscious rather of multiple truths or of no truth at all. 
What used to be considered (in Europe) the Truth is now seen to be the 
subjective, ideological viewpoint of a ruling elite (white, heterosexual, 
male, Christian, exploitative at home, imperialist abroad) and any 
modern approach to Truth must take into account those left out, namely 
aborigines, blacks, Jews, homosexuals, women, poor people. Such 
multicultural notions of truth often result in relativism, pluralism, and, 
ultimately, skepticism. The change is manifest in the neutralizing (some 
would say neutering) of vocabulary: in place of the traditionalist term 
criteria, one refers rather to options; in place of virtues, values. Where 
one would assert in the past, “My religion is revealed Truth,” one now 
modestly says in the theologically correct public forum, “My religion is 
not better than anyone else’s, except that it is better for me.” And to an 
observer, it, like all other religions, is merely an ideology. 

Modern society has therefore gone from the John gospel’s optimistic 
injunction, “You shall know the truth, and it shall make you free”— 
implying that the Truth exists, can be ascertained, and has practical 
importance—to Yeats’ pessimistic “The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst/ Are full of passionate intensity,” meaning that those seeking the 
Truth cannot find it, while those who think or pretend they have found 
it, men like Lenin and Hitler, are scoundrels. The belief in the sanctity 
and importance of the Truth has also been demolished by the rise of the 
idea that, given the elusiveness of reality, individuals and societies can 
only survive by means of myths, by Ibsen’s “necessary lies” and O’Neill’s 
“pipe dreams.” 

The metaphysical emphasis on being shifts to an emphasis on 
becoming. Though essence was thought to precede existence, the reverse 
is now taken to be true. Many social phenomena once considered natural, 
innate, or divinely ordained are seen as manmade, socially constructed. 
The old view that postlapsarian society (and, inferentially, life itself) is as 
good as it possibly can be and therefore permanent makes way for the new 
view that society is evolving, as exhibited by the triumph in the last 200 
years of the various liberation movements. The old, vaguely religious 
term heaven becomes utopia in the political realm and outer space in the 
physical realm. 
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The idea of an unchanging superlunary world, like that of an 
unchanging Church, is replaced by the perception of process, motion. 
Note how accelerating speed now dominates technological innovation, 
especially in transportation and communication (as is indicated by the 
derogative recent neologism, “snail mail”). Venerable notions of a finite, 
contained world have made way for notions of an unlimited universe or 
of an infinity of worlds, even as the idea of forbidden (i.e., limited) 
knowledge is replaced by the mentality of “if we can dream it, we can do 
it” and “if we can do it, we must.” 

In the past, belief in the Truth resulted in a bipolar, either/or 
mentality, a sense of moral black and white —we and them, good and evil, 
sacred and profane. Now we are more conscious of shades of gray, of 
conditional “if...then statements,” and of the puerility of either/or think- 
ing. Hence the difference between those who believe in a right and a 
wrong way to do things (e.g., traditional marriage without divorce) and 
those who believe that there are merely different ways of doing things 
(serial polygamy, gay marriage, so on). The abortion controversy is, in the 
eyes of modern people, a clash not of right and wrong but of two central 
Western values: the sanctity of life versus individual autonomy. 

We are, as a result, no longer so easily judgmental: The criminal is 
seen as himself a victim of a demoralizing society or upbringing, his 
pursuer as in complicity, and evil and villain as obsolete concepts. Insofar 
as evil exists at all, it does so in what is loosely described as society rather 
than ina specific source, be it supernatural (Satan) or individual (original 
sin). Also, the truth that traditionally used to make us free (i.e., give a 
roadmap to salvation) had put purpose into human effort, but once the 
religious dimension disappeared, it took with it the meaning of life; hence 
many modern thinkers are overcome by the sense of metaphysical 
superfluousness, ennui, and absurdity. The biblical “hand of God” be- 
comes the inscrutable “invisible hand.” From lacking any bearings but 
being certain of our destination, we have found our bearings but lost our 
destination. 

Truth is—or was—normally found through and articulated by 
reason. In traditional society, reason is anchored by first assumptions 
about revelation and scripture (hence it was then called “Right Reason”), 
while in the modern period reason is freed from these assumptions and 
left to wander at will, with no starting point and no destination. Though 
the Romantics tried to anchor reason with intuition as a starting point 
and with experience as a control and tutor, the advent of the belief in the 
unconscious (notably through the effort of the four quintessentially 
modern gurus, Darwin, Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud) has largely changed 
reason into mere rationalization. The unexamined belief that conscious- 
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ness or rationality is central is replaced by the sense that a more profound 
truth or identity is repressed in the irrational unconscious (and often 
contradicts the material in the conscious self). 

Belief in the unconscious has similarly produced the triumph of 
reductionism—of ascribing all actions to an ulterior and usually base 
motive. As a result, love (whether divine, philanthropic, or erotic), 
heroism, patriotism, and saintliness are no longer celebrated forms of 
conduct but seen as merely the indirect or sham products of evolution 
(Darwin), social exploitation (Marx), or neurosis (Freud). Note what 
happens to the innocent love song about wanting to marry a girl “just like 
the girl that married dear old dad” under the withering gaze of Freud. 

In the same way, the monotheist idea of sinner as burdened with a 
sense of guilt is replaced by the newer notion of a neurotic burdened with 
a guilt complex, as spiritual states of being have been turned into 
psychological phenomena, even into mental illness. Psychology eclipses 
theology, the therapeutic eclipses the moral, the subjective eclipses the 
objective. Living abstemiously, formerly a sign of religious heroism, is 
dismissed as masochism. Trying to bring people closer to God, hitherto 
a mark of deep piety, is taken to be a clear sign of personal insecurity. 
Hearing voices, which once could be a sign of divine inspiration, is merely 
a symptom of schizophrenia. Catastrophes, formerly explained as God’s 
judgment on sinners, are at present seen as the products of human 
psychological self destructiveness (if not of indifferent Nature or Chance). 

Prophecy (as in the case of the oracles predicting the disaster which 
overtakes Oedipus) becomes self-fulfilling prophecy (Oedipus had a self- 
destructive personality, as character, and not the gods, is destiny). Also, 
as a result of the theology-psychology shift, the intensity of one’s belief 
says less about the validity of the belief than about the believer's 
unsettled state of mind. Tradition privileged the substance of ideas 
arrived at, while modernity focuses rather on the manner—the psychol- 
ogy—of arriving at the idea. Thus “God exists” used to be taken as a 
statement about reality and now is seen as a revelation only of the 
character of the speaker. As Nietzsche put it, philosophy is autobiogra- 
phy. Thus, too, a group or individual felt chosen, or elect, or theologically 
justified, by observance of ritual and/or moral laws, but under the modern 
dispensation, such observance, as well as the consequent sense of 
chosenness, is less piety than sanctimoniousness, arrogance, and, espe- 
cially, delusion. 

In the older view, each of us had an eternal soul, which sought 
happiness in communion with the numinous, but currently we are 
assured only of the mortal body and its temporal pleasures. The soul 
hoped for salvation in the hereafter under divine auspices (a Last 
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Judgment), but now the individual seeks social progress on earth 
within history and under human (i.e., political) auspices; he or she is 
more moved by a political rally than by a church service. Faith in the 
Messiah is replaced by hope for a Messiah figure. Quests for salvation 
used to be based on the exercise of free will (except, of course, for 
Luther and Calvin), belief in which has become imperiled by the 
arguments favoring rather various forms of scientific determinism 
(e.g., the chromosome or gene that dictates deviant behavior). A 
collateral result of the undermining of free will is that the great man 
theory of history, according to which the whims of a Napoleon 
determine the course of events, has been replaced by the great forces 
theory, according to which a Napoleon is only the instrument of forces 
beyond his control and ken. An inevitable consequence of the new 
psychology is to precipitate an ontological identity crisis by rendering 
dubious old notions of the self and the ego—of identity—as well as of 
the centrality of the human species. 

Though in old society books used to be crucial, the emphasis now is 
on machines and especially, of late, computers. Similarly, while words 
were descriptive of reality, they have been replaced by images and, even 
more, by numbers which are crucial to modern capitalism (for statistics), 
science (for quantification), and democracy (for head counts). And in the 
one all-encompassing change, tradition makes way for innovation, 
originality, and non-conformity. Instead of following “the [divine] path” 
(the Hebrew word for the religious Law, halacha, means “the way to go”), 
one now makes one’s own path as one proceeds. Traditionalists were 
obsessed with the earthly past (Revelation, Church Fathers, ancient 
texts, the Age of Gold, or the Garden of Eden), but moderns are concerned 
rather with the future (establishing a socialist or capitalist utopia, landing 
on Mars, finding the panacea). 

To put a fine moral point on it, traditional people can be more 
accurately said to look to both past and future; for, like the fleeing Aeneas 
carrying his father on his shoulders and holding his young son by the hand, 
each generation sees itself as transmitting the torch of past generations to 
future generations (“sustained by ancestors and animated by 
posterity...[sacrificing] personal pleasures to these beings who no longer 
exist or do not yet exist,” in de Tocqueville’s apt words). The present is thus 
subordinate to a past and a future which help people locate themselves on 
the map of the universe and endow them with a sense of identity and 
consequent liberation. Modern people, by contrast, are obsessed with the 
present and with a future that is free of the past rather than a continuation 
of it; they obtain their identity and freedom rather by being unsponsored 
and untrammeled. As Jefferson said, the earth belongs to the living, for 
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“one generation is to another as one independent nation to another.” 

Or, to phrase it differently, traditional people find liberation or 
fulfillment by being tied down horizontally and vertically — horizontally to 
the community and vertically to past and future; modern people, by 
contrast, flee from all such ties as asphyxiating. Again de Tocqueville is 
pithy: “Democracy [i.e., modernity] not only makes each man forget his 
forefathers, but it conceals his descendents from him and separates him 
from his contemporaries.” The Grand Inquisitor saw himself as many 
others then probably saw him —as a Christian hero purifying his commu- 
nity and honoring past and future—whereas to modern eyes he was a 
deluded sadist trampling on civil, individual, and religious rights. 

Ifone were to sum up the Great Paradigm Shift while standing on one 
foot, one would say that Revelation and Scripture are replaced by 
Experimentation as sources of truth and that Tradition and Authority are 
replaced by Individualism as interpreters of truth. All the many other 
changes traced here flow from these two basic ones. 


The Resurgence of the Old Empire 


All of these components of the Great Paradigm Shift add up to a basic 
change in human destiny and in the meaning of life, amounting nearly to 
a change in human nature itself, if that were possible. Who, if anyone, is 
to be credited for causing—or, more likely, helping to cause—such a 
metamorphosis? The evidence points to five men: Luther, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. One can make the case that, because of 
his putative discovery of replicable experimentation or because of the 
spectacular results of his version of experimentation, Galileo stands out. 

The extent of the change can be gauged in a brief poem, “This Be the 
Verse,” by one of England’s leading post-World War II poets, Phillip Larkin: 


Man hands on misery to man. 

It deepens like a coastal shelf. 
Get out as early as you can, 

and don’t have any kids yourself. 


Everything about this poem—the lines quoted and the unquoted 
references to “mums and dads” “fucking up” their own children as they 
had been by their own parents ad infinitum — reeks of the new paradigm: 
the onslaught on tradition and authority, on parents and teachers, on the 
future and on the commandment to procreate. Even the casual use of the 
ultimate unprintable word is a declaration of independence from notions 
of sacred and profane. An equally definitive exploration of the Great 
Paradigm Shift in fiction is Doris Lessing’s short story, “To Room 
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Nineteen” and, in drama, the climactic scene in Ibsen’s “A Doll House.” 

Thus did the Great Paradigm Shift liberate or, depending on one’s 
viewpoint, seduce us from the past. Even religious people trying desper- 
ately to hold on to tradition find themselves battered by that Trojan Horse 
in their living room, the television set (itself a modern gadget they can 
hardly resist), relentlessly purveying all the modern values. Or, to 
change the imagery from pagan Greek to Judeo-Christian, the television 
set is but a modern version of Biblical idols. The spectacle of so many 
people directing their attention in darkened, hushed rooms towards that 
household god for hours every night is, when compared to the little time 
even religious people devote to God, from an Augustinian perspective, 
idolatry pure and simple. Modernity is therefore to traditionalists a huge 
step backward. 

The inroads of the television set, no less than the four-dozen changes 
sketched above, suggest that there is an inexorable drift to a secular 
utopia and that one of the two vast intellectual empires is winning the 
war. But not so! Something very like what happened in the sixteenth 
century is taking place. At that time, when Protestantism seemed about 
to sweep over Europe and destroy the Catholic Church, a reaction set in, 
and only the northern half of Europe remained Protestant. So now, with 
the end of the twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first, the 
onward sweep of the New Empire has been stopped far short of total 
victory. 


Conclusion 


Though Darwin and Nietzsche are still figures to be reckoned with, 
Marxism and Freudianism no longer have the allure of scientific inevita- 
bility and accuracy. And far more important for the survival of tradition 
has been the failure of technological progress to usher in social progress — 
to bring any improvement in the relations of individuals or nations. The 
Old Empire, exploiting the resulting disillusionment, has undergone a 
revival much like the Catholic one in the sixteenth century. In America, 
in Europe, in the Middle East, in Asia, religion has been resurgent, and 
various fundamentalist movements in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
flourish. The warriors of the Old Empire—the Hasidim outreaching to 
Jews, the Christian Coalition, the Islamic fundamentalists, the Hindu 
and Slavic nationalists—are, after their long march, after their drawn 
out, humiliating retreat before the onslaught of modernity, turning 
around and lifting their tattered flags again. The momentum of that 
unexpected Ardennes offensive by the Old Empire people has caused 
them to claim to be a vanguard and not, as moderns see them, a last gasp 
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of medieval theocentrism. Whichever is the case, the intellectual world 
war created by the Great Paradigm Shift continues unabated. That is 
what is behind the almost daily flare-ups over abortion or the teaching of 
evolution. 
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A creature generated in a conjunctive union, dependent upon others (as 
are at least all higher forms) for perpetuation of its being, and carrying 
in its own structure the organs and marks ofits intimate connection with 
others will know other creatures if it knows itself.’ 


introduction 


The goal of education should not be merely to impart information to 
students but to teach them to learn how to live well. By living well we 
intend partly to allude to Aristotle’s concept of eudaimonia, which means 
comprehending and actualizing our distinctive capacities as human 
beings, not only as humans in general, but also as unique individuals. We 
also want to evoke with this concept of living well the necessity of taking 
fully into account in educational policy and procedure the web of 
interconnections and interdependencies that constitutes the lived envi- 
ronment of all humans—the environment apart from which it is impos- 
sible for them to know themselves or to actualize their distinctive 
capacities. The epigraph to our essay is John Dewey’s eloquent statement 
of this essential condition of coming to know oneself and learning how to 
live well. Its claim is that self-knowledge, which the authors regard as a 
central aim of education, requires other-knowledge. 

Our focus in this essay is upon the need for students to learn how to 
interact more thoroughly and responsibly with their surrounding social 
environment, which includes the many different types of cultures, ethnic 
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groups, social and economic classes, outlooks, practices, and persons of 
that environment. Our thesis is that in order for a student to live well, 
he or she must learn to establish deep and persistent connections with a 
wide variety of persons and groups. Hence, we examine three paths which 
can help students to understand and participate in the full range of their 
social environments, certain formidable barriers that are sometimes 
created by our public schools which tend to inhibit the building of strong 
connections to diverse individuals and groups, and some examples of how 
public education might begin to do a better job of teaching our students 
how to explore and experience these connections. 


Paths to Learning How to Live Well 


We begin with a discussion of three paths which education can 
provide for learning to live well. These are the paths of conceptual 
understanding, empathetic appreciation, and hopeful action. 


Conceptual Understanding 

Students should understand in a descriptive, interpretive, and ex- 
planatory manner specific aspects of other people’s traditions, institu- 
tions, beliefs, and practices. They should know something about these 
people’s histories, geographical settings, and socio-economic situations, 
as well as gain some comprehension of their special contributions to the 
history of the world (e.g., their artistic, scientific, technological, philo- 
sophical, moral, religious, and political contributions), and of how their 
worldviews and modes of life compare and contrast with those of the 
students themselves. This conceptual and theoretical understanding 
should encompass, not just cultures distant in space or time, but also the 
different backgrounds, outlooks, circumstances, and modes of life near at 
hand, in the students’ own schools and communities. 


Empathetic Appreciation 

But more than conceptual understanding is needed. Empathetic 
appreciation is also needed: grasping the inner spirit and feeling the lure 
of other cultures, historical epochs, and outlooks on the world. Attaining 
this kind of awareness means acquiring not only abstract intellectual 
understanding but also affective, empathetic, imaginative insight. It 
means taking the risk and having the excitement of being challenged by 
outlooks different from one’s own and thereby widening one’s horizons of 
curiosity, interest, compassion, and concern. 

To enter with feeling and imagination into the thought-patterns and 
orientations of other persons and other cultures does not require, as 
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Diana L. Eck reminds us, “giving up our commitments; rather, it means 
opening up those commitments to the give-and-take of mutual discovery, 
understanding, and, indeed, transformation.” It also means coming to 
realize that, despite the undeniable importance of the significant differ- 
ences among persons and cultures in the present and the past, we are all 
part of the same universe and, as William James observes, generally 
“share the same one deep concern in its destinies. We crave alike to feel 
more truly at home with it, and to contribute our mite to its amelioration.”* 

Persons of different cultures and outlooks are therefore not total 
strangers to one another but participants in inquiries and enterprises 
that have much in common with one another. Discovery of these 
commonalities can provide a familiar home base for exploring, appreci- 
ating, and learning from the differences. Both types of discovery can give 
deeper insight into students’ own cultures, beliefs, and practices, as well 
as stimulating constructive critical reflection upon their previously 
unrecognized and unexamined assumptions about the world and their 
place within it. In this way, students are encouraged to think for 
themselves—a fundamental aim of all good education. 

The transformation of which Eck speaks brings self-discovery and 
enrichment of personal life even as it leads to deeper insight into the lives 
of others within the web of lived experience, for we are not self-sufficient 


beings. We cannot develop our human potential to its fullest in isolation 
from one another. We are social beings crucially dependent on one 
another for help and perspective in becoming aware of the complexity, 
depth, and wonder of the world in which we live and in learning how to 
make our individual lives as productive and useful as possible. 


Hopeful Action 

Finally, education should have a strong active process and outcome. 
Its desired outcome is not just understanding and appreciation but active 
involvement in the lives of others. We want to help our students toward 
a sense of their participation in the web of life, help them to see how 
dependent they are on it and what their responsibilities are toward it, in 
view of the fact that others also must depend crucially on them. What 
affects the web affects them; what they contribute (or do not contribute) 
affects the whole web. 

Education should thus build in students an idealism, a motivation to 
serve, a stirring expectation that their work in the world is earnestly 
needed and can make a genuine difference to the well-being of others. 
Education should appeal to students’ sense of uniqueness and freedom, 
because with that sense they can learn to make their own particular 
contributions to the web. Their education should inspire them to 
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participate fully as important strands in the web of life, each with his or 
her own vital role to play. It is important for students to realize that this 
social web is not static but dynamic and ever-changing, and that they can 
each contribute to its ongoing transformation and betterment. 

Thus, education should lead to a sense and process of deep and 
intimate connection with the web of life via understanding, appreciation, 
and action. However, these three aims of education or paths whereby 
students can learn how to live well are impeded by certain educational 
policies and practices to which we now turn. 


Barriers in Current Educational Policy 
and Practice to These Three Paths 


Excessive Intellectualism 

The first barrier to effective education, as characterized in the 
previous section, is excessive intellectualism. What is basically meant by 
this term is concentrating exclusively on the first path outlined above and 
failing to complement it with the other two paths. All the emphasis is 
placed on abstract conceptualization, analysis, and theorizing, with little 
or no opportunity provided to students for attaining imaginative insight 
into or practical experience of aspects of the web of life being brought 
under consideration. Students are thus taught to think about but not 
empathetically to feel or to become actively engaged in what is being 
studied. And they are persuaded to believe that, when one has done the 
work of factual and conceptual formulation, nothing else of significance 
remains to be done. 

But this view amounts toa serious distortion of education, a fatal one- 
sidedness in conceiving its goal as learning how to live well. More than 
abstract, cerebral reasoning is required for genuine education and 
adequate understanding, as undeniably important as such reasoning is. 
Imaginative insight and practical engagement are also needed, and this 
is what the other two paths call for. Yet so much of educational policy and 
practice focuses only on the first path, to the neglect of the other two. 
Much education consists in imparting information to be absorbed by 
passive learning and memorization, in teaching students to verbalize but 
not to feel or act, not to enter with their whole being or with all their 
embodied faculties into what is under investigation in the classroom. 

Of course, parents, teachers, school systems, and society might well 
feel threatened by the kind of education we are advocating here. For if 
students are taught to enter with their whole being into their subject 
matters, they will no doubt begin to think, imagine, and act at firsthand, 
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bringing their own reflections and experiences to bear upon their 
inherited traditions. And in doing so, they will not necessarily conform in 
every way to accepted beliefs or practices. However, if education is to help 
students assume an active role in society and work for its transformation 
and betterment, such innovative independence is necessary and highly to 
be prized. Students educated in this manner can impart a creativity and 
dynamism to society that it otherwise would lack, and, in the process, 
they can discover their own unique gifts and self-worth. 


Isolation of Subject Matters 

It is a sad fact in education today that many students are exposed to 
particular disciplines and subject matters but are given little encourage- 
ment, opportunity, or means to explore ways in which those different 
disciplines and subjects relate to one another. In fact, teachers often fail 
to reach in any deliberate, sustained way beyond their own disciplines for 
the sake of attaining even for themselves a more comprehensive know]- 
edge and understanding. 

Hence, most teachers teach and explore only their specialties, and 
students are left to try to understand the interrelations of those special- 
ties entirely on their own—a daunting and nearly impossible task for ones 
so young. As a consequence, students fail to see how each discipline 
contributes to the whole web of life and how, when brought together, 


those disciplines can illuminate essential aspects of that web by their 
several contributions and mutual interactions. Interdisciplinary educa- 
tion, in other words, is an essential part of education as learning to think, 
feel, and act well in order to live well, and much more needs to be done 
in the public schools to further the cause of such education. 


Isolation of Students 

Isolation of students in our public schools is a result of teachers and 
administrators not giving students sufficient help in understanding and 
encountering commonalities and differences among persons and groups 
in their own immediate social environments. Great advances in technol- 
ogy have made it possible for people who are separated by long distances 
to communicate with each other easily and often. In an instant a young 
man in Colorado can e-mail his father who lives in another state or his 
brother in Japan or his sister in Nova Scotia. Yet in the course of their 
days our public school children may not experience any interaction with, 
or gain any understanding of, their fellow students who live in houses 
they pass on the way to school. Although our public education institutions 
should sing the loudest song of respect for others, they can unwittingly 
nurture divisions among children of varying social and economic classes, 
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ethnic and cultural groups, and intellectual and physical abilities. These 
gaps continue to widen as young people grow older. 

That we create foreign student exchange programs to encourage 
appreciation and understanding of others, while students from the same 
neighborhoods and communities remain strangers to each other, is 
especially ironic. There are public schools across the United States where 
minority students may never see their own faces in the candid photos of 
their yearbooks or end-of-the-school-year videos, or may even, because 
English is their second language, be discouraged from submitting their 
writing to their school newspapers or literary magazines. Hispanic high 
school students have expressed dismay that they feel isolated and 
disheartened because their teachers and counselors do not actively 
encourage them to join clubs, organizations, and sports teams (and 
sometimes even discourage them from doing so). In addition, special 
education and English as a Second Language (ESL) classrooms are often 
located far from the front doors or main thoroughfares of schools and are 
self-contained, with the result that these students attend most of their 
classes—and may even eat their midday meals—in rooms separate from 
the rest of the school building. 

Special education and ESL students are not the only ones who may 
rarely cross paths with students outside their academic programs in our 
public schools. Although they may have heterogeneous classes sometime 
in the day, such as music, art, and physical education classes, honors 
students generally have their own classes and spend most of their day 
with other honors students because they tend to group together to study 
their assignments and discuss their accelerated classes during their off 
periods at school. 

An important and much discussed issue in education today is the 
voucher system, which also threatens to contribute to the isolation of 
students. A student with a voucher may choose not to attend those 
schools whose students score poorly on standardized tests and do not plan 
to attend prestigious colleges. While schools that are praised for their 
high achievement will continue to enroll more and more students, 
consequently acquiring more and more funding, schools that are viewed 
as unsuccessful competitors for funds will not have the resources to 
thrive. Low achieving schools will struggle to educate children isolated 
from their more fortunate peers because their parents cannot or choose 
not to enroll them in a better school. A significant number of students 
may not be able to procure vouchers to attend these schools for reasons 
such as those described in the list below: 


@ Students whose parents work at one or more jobs and are not available 
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to attend scheduled organizational and informational meetings, or to 
take advantage of registration opportunities. 


@ Students whose parents do not speak English and cannot read 
newspapers, newsletters, or other mailings that contain notices regard- 
ing information about meetings and enrollment opportunities. 


Students who live alone because their parents have abandoned them, 
are deceased, or are incarcerated. 


@ Students whose parents are seriously ill and cannot become involved 
in their children’s education. 


@ Students whose parents are not actively involved in the school (for 
whatever reason) and/or do not (or cannot) consider their children’s 
education a priority. 


Henry Levin of Stanford University writes in a recent paper: 


Evidence is consistent that educational choice leads to greater 
socioeconomic...and racial segregation of students.... Choosers will be 
more advantaged both educationally and economically than non- 
choosers...[and] [i]nequalities in educational outcomes are likely to be 
exacerbated by vouchers.°® 


Some Suggested Resolutions 


How, then, can schools overcome these barriers to education, 
education that is conceived of as learning how to live well in the web of 
lived experience? We now present some proposals for overcoming the 
barriers and achieving the three goals of education outlined at the 
beginning of this essay. 


Overcoming Barriers to Conceptual Understanding 

It is important that students understand conceptually the various 
dimensions of their own general culture—its science, art, history, 
politics, economics, its various institutions, and so on. They should do the 
following: 


@ Study not only facts about their culture but interrelations of those facts 
with one another. 


@ Investigate not only institutions but individuals within their culture, 
and not just the cultural geniuses but the common, everyday folk as well. 


@ Analyze not only events but the persons and ideas behind those events, 
and how earlier events have affected later events. 


@ Learn about the most important theoretical outlooks of their cultures 
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and about the beliefs and attitudes that have shaped and/or now sustain 
them. 


@ Understand something of the culture’s hopes and dreams, as well as 
its tragedies and failures. 


@ Come to see themselves, at least in significant part, as products of that 
culture, embedded within it, and reflecting many of its basic assump- 
tions and commitments. 


Mere memorization of inert facts will not do; students should choose 
an aspect of their own general culture and examine it in great depth and 
share what they know with their fellow students. Teachers can thus 
become facilitators of the learning process and students become research- 
ers, responsible for their own learning and for others’ learning as well. 

But it is also critically important that students come to understand 
that theirs is not the only culture, that it is but one set of beliefs and 
practices among many others. They should be given enough information 
about other world cultures to 


@ Compare and contrast their own cultures with those other cultures, 
and to gain the perspective of otherness and difference upon the outlooks 
of their own culture that they have tended to take for granted and not to 
reflect critically upon. 

@ Realize that every culture is a lens upon the world, a particular way 
of interpreting and understanding it, and that there are many such 
lenses. 

@ Explore commonalities among these various cultural lenses but also 
investigate important differences among them. 


@ Comprehend the diversity of cultures or sub-cultures within the 
dominant culture of their place and time. 


@ Understand that cultures are not static monoliths but house within 
them a dynamic, ever-changing diversity of perspectives. 


It is especially important that students be given conceptual access to 
the diverse cultures within their own social settings, in their own schools 
and communities. They should learn something about Native American 
cultures, for example, if those cultures are present in their local settings 
or have been important in the history of their local communities. The 
same holds for Black cultures, Hispanic cultures, Asian cultures, Euro- 
pean cultures, male and female cultures, and so on, to the extent that 
these have had or are now having impacts upon the development of the 
communities in which the students live. 

Collections of books, audio-visuals, and software in school libraries 
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should reflect the diverse cultures of the community, offering teachers 
the means to enrich their curricula with the sights and sounds of the 
students’ varied backgrounds. Guests from various socioeconomic, occu- 
pational, cultural, and ethnic groups should serve as speakers, hosts, and 
partners in helping to dissolve the boundaries of school and community. 
One example would be a “Pathway Day,” where local business owners and 
employees set up booths in the school entry hall to talk to students about 
what they do in the students’ neighborhoods. Students would be respon- 
sible for sharing with their fellow classmates what they have learned 
about five different careers in their communities. 

And various cultures and sub-cultures should not just be studied in 
isolation from one another. Students should be invited to explore ways 
the cultures have and are interacting with one another, ways in which 
each culture contributes to the ongoing transformation of the other 
cultures and of the general cultural climate of community, state, nation, 
and world. In particular, they should be encouraged to ask what distinct 
contributions each culture has made or is making to a more inclusive 
understanding of the world in which we live, and what each student can 
learn about his or her own view of the world from the study of other 
cultures. The emphasis should not be upon conforming students to a 
particular point of view or converting them to different points of view, 
but upon helping them to develop their own emerging self-understand- 
ings in the context of the richness of points of view in their own and 
different cultures. 

A powerful tool for this exploration of the resources of cultures is the 
internet. Wisely used, the internet can provide students with ways of 
placing their studies of cultures in the context of their own particular 
interests, ways of exploring aspects of cultures that have evoked their 
own curiosity and concern. Complementary projects can thus be set up 
that enable students to highlight facets of their studies of cultures and 
contribute, each in his or her own way, to the understanding of the class 
as a whole. The internet can in this way contribute to the individualizing 
of education without making the process purely or exclusively individual. 
The educational community of the classroom can be one in which 
individual exploration and cooperation work together, a model of diver- 
sity within unity. 

Given our emphasis on the importance of coming to understand the 
cultures or sub-cultures of the students’ own schools and communities, 
we deem it essential that the testing of students not be just standardized 
but also particularized, tailored to the needs and concerns of the local 
school or local school district. Accordingly, standardized tests should be 
accompanied with particularized tests that reflect the special needs, 
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interests, priorities, outlooks, and educational philosophies of specific 
schools and districts. 

Student assessment should be ongoing and should culminate at the 
end of the year with a portfolio, distinctive for each student. The portfolio 
would not only include standardized and particularized test results, but 
also reports of projects that reflect the student’s unique talents and 
insights. It is important that these project reports show how a student’s 
knowledge and skills contribute in a vital way to a general understanding 
of the classroom, school, community, and society environments. For 
example, an English assignment might require that one student research 
an important industry in which he or she is interested that is prominent 
in the community. The student’s knowledge of this particular industry’s 
contribution is important information for citizens living in the commu- 
nity to have. Hence the significance of clear, accurate communication of 
this information is vital. Themes such as the human and society and the 
human and machine can be examined in world literature selections, and 
the similarities of one’s own community with those of others can be 
explored. In all these ways, a fullness and depth of conceptual understand- 
ing can be developed in the classroom. 

Finally, teachers in public schools should work together to develop 
interdisciplinary projects that can further conceptual understanding of 
ways in which the various disciplines focus on different aspects of cultures 
and of the web of lived experience. These projects should show how, when 
brought together in probing dialogue and interaction, the various disci- 
plines can deepen awareness of the complex interrelations of parts of 
those cultures and web with one another. 

To take but one example of how this endeavor might work, consider 
how an interdisciplinary project might be set up to explore various parts 
of the students’ local community, using the resources of different 
disciplines. What is the history of the community like? When did it come 
into being and what sorts of people initially settled it? What uses did 
mathematics have in surveying the community, setting up its street 
structures, planning its transportation systems, and erecting its build- 
ings? What kinds of economic institutions are there in the community? 
Where does its water supply come from and where do its wastes go? What 
kinds of sports does the community sponsor? What are some of the 
community’s major accomplishments, and how do they relate to the 
various academic disciplines? What languages are spoken in the commu- 
nity? Have any books or significant articles been written about the 
community? What kinds of speeches do its politicians and other commu- 
nity leaders give? What are some of its religious institutions? How is its 
government structured, and how do those structures relate to county, 
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state, and national government? How does the community relate to the 
natural environment, and are there any special problems that have 
arisen in this domain? 

Questions such as these require the resources and expertise of many 
different academic disciplines. Approaching them in a responsible and 
informative manner requires that teachers from those disciplines work 
together to increase the conceptual understanding of their students. An 
important result of their experiences in exploring the interrelations of 
the disciplines as applied to local or more distant communities, or to 
intellectual problems in general, is that students will tend no longer to 
think of the disciplines as separate, unrelated compartments. They will 
see how the disciplines contribute together to a better, more integrated 
understanding of the whole of life. 


Overcoming Barriers to Empathetic Appreciation 

Education as learning to live well requires more than conceptual 
understanding of other cultures and traditions, as important as that is. 
It also involves a capability of entering empathetically and imaginatively 
into what it feels like to grow up with and to live within another culture 
and to view the world through that culture. Here, not just understanding, 
but empathy is needed. An important task of education in public schools 
is learning how to nurture the development of this empathy. We looked 
earlier at some of the barriers that lie in the way of this development. 
Now we want to consider some approaches that can help to overcome 
those barriers and build a spirit of empathetic appreciation of the lives and 
outlooks of others that can contribute greatly to the educational experi- 
ence of students and the enrichment of their own lives. 

One important way of developing this empathetic appreciation in 
students is helping them to experience the artistic works of other 
cultures. These artistic works often give expression to the feel and tone 
of a culture in ways than abstract descriptions of it do not. The poetry, 
novels, and other literary works of a culture, for example, can help 
students to know what it is like to experience, think, and express at 
firsthand how the world looks from the perspective of that culture. Music 
and the graphic arts can have the same effect. Given the strong interest 
in music that is often present among young people, exposure to the music 
of a culture might be especially effective in creating appreciation for that 
culture. While important, conceptual analysis of artistic works should not 
be the sole approach to them. Students should also be encouraged to 
experience the works, to enter into them as fully and completely as 
possible, with open heart and mind. 

Another way to develop empathetic appreciation is to design or 
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redesign our school buildings so that students from different backgrounds 
come into frequent physical contact with one another. No group of 
students should be completely isolated from other groups; all should be 
integrated as fully as possible so that frequent natural interactions can 
take place among these students. 

A third way of generating empathetic appreciation is to find ways for 
students from different backgrounds to share each other’s stories, 
perceptions, problems, and outlooks on the world. What is it like, for 
example, to be a Hispanic or Black in an environment where the 
majority of people are White, and where Whites have the preponder- 
ance of positions of power and influence in the community? What is it 
like to come into another country and have to learn the language of that 
country? What is it like to be female rather than male, or vice-versa? 
How would someone from a culture of the past react to a culture of 
today? What would it be like to be an ancient Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
or Goth? Here the emphasis is on being a person or persons in another 
culture, not just looking at the culture from the outside. Students from 
different backgrounds can be encouraged to dialogue with one another, 
to share the richness and challenges of their respective cultural 
experiences with one another. 

Technological innovations like the internet, email, and interactive 
video can be used to help students of one ethnic, cultural, or economic 
background dialogue with those of another. An example of the employ- 
ment of such technologies for this purpose is described in an article in 
Teaching Tolerance Magazine. Third-grade students in a Native Ameri- 
can school in Washington state were paired with non-Native students 
in New York City via the internet, and each group was encouraged not 
to be hesitant or shy but to ask any questions they wished of the other 
group.® This dialogue, which took place over a period of time, helped 
each group to overcome its stereotypical notions about the other group 
and to come to a better understanding of what it is like to be a member 
of the other group.® 

Another example of such a dialogue would be a project involving the 
pairing of ESL students or foreign exchange students with native 
students. An ESL student would be randomly paired with a non-ESL 
student to create a travel brochure highlighting the ESL or exchange 
student’s culture, including climate, demographics, geographical fea- 
tures, political and economic systems, medical care, and the like. 
Students could also teach each other common phrases of their language. 
This activity could become a school-wide project with students from 
various socioeconomic classes, abilities, and/or cultures discovering 
both commonalities and differences that they have with each other. 
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Hopeful Action 

The phrase “hopeful action” is intended to convey not only the 
importance of students being actively involved in the ongoing practical 
problems, needs, and projects of their communities, and learning through 
such personal practice and involvement what everyday life in various 
dimensions is like in those communities; the phrase also implies expec- 
tation that such involvement can make a significant difference, i.e., that 
each student has something of importance to contribute to the well being 
of his or her community. The quality of the citizens’ lives and the efficacy 
of the community’s institutions can be greatly enhanced by enthusiastic 
participation of all of its citizens. 

The points in the paragraph above indicate why the activity under 
consideration here is described as “hopeful.” Students can experience this 
hope as they come to recognize the differences their participation, now 
and in the future, can make. In this way they can be rescued from 
indifference, cynicism, or despair about contributory roles they can play 
in their community’s life and about its agencies and institutions. In turn, 
more seasoned persons in those communities can be encouraged by and 
benefit from their engagements with the young people who are so 
important to the future of the communities. 

Students can thus be reminded experientially, and not just conceptu- 
ally, that an important end of knowledge and understanding is practical 
action. Knowledge is power, and that power needs to be put to use in 
contributing to one’s community, nation, and world. Students who learn 
to live well will see that their educations are not merely a matter of 
enlarging their own understanding or giving them the means to get jobs 
and make money; their educations are also meant to equip them to serve, 
to make use of their acquired insights, understandings, and skills in order 
to help others to live richer and fuller lives. The brighter and more 
educated the student, the greater the responsibility of that student to use 
his or her abilities for the good of all. Education is an investment, not only 
in one’s own future, but in the futures of those who will be benefited by 
the conscientious dedication of those who have the privilege of being 
educated. To be educated is to learn to live well, and to live well means 
above all to serve well. 

An impressive example of hopeful action is the Creativity, Action, 
Service (CAS) component of the International Baccalaureate (IB) pro- 
gram. The IB program is a college preparatory curriculum that combines 
high standards of academic excellence with active participation in the 
community outside the classroom. Participation in CAS, the experiential 
or active element of the IB program, is required for the awarding of the 
IB diploma. 
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One important aim of CAS is to offset the privileged status of many 
IB students. Students must complete one-hundred and fifty hours of 
service activities in two years, including activities within the community 
such as volunteer work at hospitals and nursing homes, membership in 
service club organizations and/or churches, and work in homeless 
shelters. Reflection on their service participation is done through journal 
writing which explains the benefits the student has received from the 
activity such as understanding, skills, and values. The student’s descrip- 
tion of personal growth and development resulting from the activity 
enables him or her to make connections between the service experience 
and the classroom-learning environment.’ 


Conclusion 


There are no easy solutions to today’s problems in education. But we 
think that a clear articulation of goals, consideration of current barriers 
to attainment of those goals, and the search for more effective ways to 
overcome those barriers and attain the goals are essential for beginning 
to resolve those problems. What we have attempted here is our contri- 
bution to that essential task. We hope that many others who are 
interested in these matters will contribute to constructive discussions of 
them in the future. 
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introduction 


There is today little doubt that American education is suffused with 
new state academic standards—indeed, a national and, sometimes, 
international effort to prescribe what students should know at various 
grades. Statewide testing and test results are an important part of the 
standards movement. Student end-of-grade test scores are used in part 
to determine school budgets and teacher salaries and whether principals 
and teachers keep their jobs. These test scores can help elevate or reduce 
real estate prices and can even win or lose a superintendent’s job.' Indeed, 
in some states they weigh heavily on whether a school stays open and 
whether a student will graduate or not with a high school diploma. What 
is clear is that test results not only impact students and schools but also 
influence people’s livelihood, their pride, and their standing in the 
community. 

Given the high-stakes surrounding the standards movement, it is not 
surprising that educational accountability is stressed. Today is an era of 
accountability, and schools are no exception. Indeed, earlier this year, 
four major groups—the Business Roundtable, the National Alliance of 
Business, the National Association of Manufacturing, and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce— issued a joint report titled Investing in Teach- 
ing, calling for more rigor in teacher preparation programs, expanded in- 
service training, higher pay and greater career flexibility—in return for 
more accountability.” 
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In North Carolina, school principals must now hold back fifth-graders 
who do not pass the state’s end-of-grade tests in reading and math. Next 
year, third and eighth graders also will have to pass year-end reading and 
math tests to advance to the next grade. Sharon Johnson, a fifth-grade 
teacher at Cleveland Elementary School in Johnson County, said, “It 
has put a lot more accountability on the parents, the teacher and the 
child.... We know we have to meet the standard.” 

Despite many North Carolina schools holding test “pep rallies” con- 
ducted by teachers, nearly one of every three fourth-graders statewide last 
year (2000) failed one or both end-of-the-grade tests, putting them at risk 
of retention this year. Among black students, more than half failed at least 
one of the tests. George Marston, principal of West Hoke Elementary 
School in Hoke County, said teachers there are becoming better focused 
on helping fifth graders who are not performing at grade level.* 

Oftentimes “becoming better focused” equates with “teaching to the 
test,”° where teachers focus on materials that will be on an exam and, to 
varying degrees, exclude instruction in other subjects and, thereby, 
narrow students’ skills and their use of information.* Additionally, students 
are not encouraged to think creatively and solve problems since such skills 
often are not measured by tests. Test scores have become surrogates for 
students’ knowledge. In view of such developments, educators often accuse 
elected officials of requiring so many tests that teachers “don’t have time 
to teach,” according to Gov. Jim Geringer of Wyoming, vice chairman of the 
federally funded National Education Goals Panel.’ 

In a recent nationwide survey, 83 percent of responding public school 
teachers said they fear they will end up teaching to tests.* About as many — 
82 percent—said schools place far too much emphasis on standardized 
tests. One-fifth of the teachers reported they already focus so much on test 
preparation that real learning is neglected. Accordingly, when exam weary 
principals and teachers interpret being accountable primarily as “teaching 
to the test,” their professional responsibility is not enhanced but ignored. 
Teachers who are held to strict accountability are not encouraged to exhibit 
actions that value individual choices that are discretionary and self- 
determined, but succumb to the pressure toward routine standardization 
of instructional tasks and the possibility of alienation.’ 

I suggest that accountability, really teacher accountability, is the 
operative phrase in the standards movement. In this vein, the question 
is this: do teacher accountability and personal responsibility clash in the 
process? I contend that the extent to which an individual is held 
accountable the more difficult it is to be responsible. Accountability and 
responsibility differ in fundamental ways and may be opposing concepts, 
even though many writers equate the two. 
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Additionally, state standards and teacher accountability raise the 
equally important issue of unintended consequences. High-stakes test- 
ing, which places a high premium on efficiency and results as well as on 
getting things done in a prescribed way, may be putting teachers and 
administrators in moral jeopardy, encouraging them to compromise 
their values and professional status and may also be promoting teacher 
alienation. Clearly, the issue of educational accountability cannot be 
dealt with in sweeping terms; it is one about which we must make a series 
of linked choices and decisions. We may approach this issue by a 
consideration of the standards movement and accountability. 


The Standards Movement and Accountability 


Debate over the standard’s movement and accountability intensified 
recently when researchers at the California-based RAND institute found 
that Texas students do better on state assessments, but not on national 
assessments.'” They speculate that Texas teachers may be teaching to 
the state test. 

As nearly every state moves to install a new standardized test and 
measures of accountability, a number of moral issues have been raised. 
For example, the lines between helping students do their best and 
outright cheating is frayed. Teachers blame this situation on intense 
pressure from parents and administrators to boost test scores and 
academic achievement." In the past three years, schools in Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and Texas have investigated 
reports of teachers or administrators improperly raising test scores.” 

Moreover, when cash bonuses are provided for improving test scores, 
there is an added incentive for cheating. An investigation in New York 
City found that 52 teachers at 32 schools were involved in cheating.'* But 
cheating is a gray area. Isit cheating ifteachers drill students with sample 
test questions? Is it cheating if a teacher “cleans up” a student’s answer 
sheet?" Is it cheating when schools suspend low-performing students the 
last month of the school year in order to enhance their school’s high- 
stakes end-of-grade test performance?” 

In North Carolina’s high-stakes testing program, schools (read 
teachers and administrators) are rewarded if the school’s standardized 
test scores in five core subjects along with a writing and a math test 
exceed a rate set by the state. Test scores are combined in an index that 
roughly tracks the percentage of students who are performing at grade 
level. That index is then compared with an average of scores over the 
previous two years. Teachers and administrators at a school that posts a 
gain of even one-tenth of a percentage point are rewarded with a $750 
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bonus (teachers’ assistants receive $375). But a teacher whose school 
reaches the next plateau earns $1,500, with the teachers’ assistants paid 
$500. Every teacher, including the gym teacher, receives bonuses 
totaling $1,500.'° 

Under North Carolina’s current accountability program, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has proposed that teachers agree- 
ing to move to “chronically low-performing” schools would receive a 
$5,000 signing bonus over three years and turning around academic 
performance would result in teacher bonuses ranging from $1,500 to 
$10,000.'’ Additionally, in an ironic move, teachers at North Carolina’s 
most challenging schools, where high-stakes test performances rarely 
qualify them for bonuses, are winning weekend getaway programs, such 
as free trips to golf resorts, bed and breakfast lodging, and other perks."* 

North Carolina teachers are treated like sales representatives vying 
to meet quotas when if met, pay off in cash bonuses. The pressure on 
teachers is palpable. If a school has performed well on tests to keep its 
standing, scores must improve more each year, or the school will be 
singled out by the state for losing ground, no matter how little. Not only 
will teacher paychecks shrink, but parents and citizens will surely ask 
what went wrong if school outcomes change even slightly. 

North Carolina’s move toward high-stakes testing of public school 
students has attracted the attention of publishers that specialize in 
testing guides. Both Kaplan, famous for prepping students on the SAT, 
and Simon & Schuster have published a Parent’s Guide for N.C. Tests: 4" 
and 5" Grades, which feature tips tailored specifically for taking end-of- 
year tests.*” 


Accountability and Responsibility: Different Concepts? 


It is interesting to note in the foregoing that accountability is the 
lynchpin of the North Carolina standards movement. I might add that, in 
practice, there is widespread perception that this system of public 
education embodies a bias in favor of a top-down system of management. 
Administrators statewide are held accountable for improving test scores. 
Teachers, torn between teaching for critical thinking, decision making 
and problem solving, and the demands of the standards movement, find 
themselves in a frustrating and compromising situation. This is a 
discomforting and difficult situation. Teachers are sensitive to the fact 
that the standards movement is the engine driving North Carolina’s 
educational system today. Many teachers eschew critical and reflective 
thinking instruction and opt for “teaching to the test” and in performance 
of that task find some comfort in the fact that their students tend to do 
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better on such tests. This situation effectively means that state officials 
not only have established that teachers will be held accountable for 
improving test scores statewide, the substance of teachers’ work—their 
very occupation—is both created, defined, and evaluated by criteria 
advanced by the state. 

The trouble here is that since state officials require that students in 
public education exhibit their knowledge in terms of state mandated tests, 
they have imposed obligations on teachers to give committed assent and 
performance to the standards movement. Teacher accountability is the 
operative phrase in the standards movement lexicon. But the question may 
be raised, however, as to whether teacher accountability and responsibility 
clash in the process? Teacher accountability, with regard to the standards 
movement, is clear. Teachers are accountable for seeing to it that students 
are taught material that they will be tested on. But more is implied here. 
The “seeing to it” idiom does not capture the sense of accountability 
involved here. Teachers are expected, in virtue of such accountability, to 
see to it that the future turns out one way rather than another. To say that 
teachers are accountable for raising test scores statewide is not to say that 
it is their business to see to it that it turns out one way rather than another, 
but rather to say how it turns out is up to teachers. 

It should be noted that a system of accountability that follows correct 
procedure elevates itself to a place normally occupied by “acting respon- 
sibly.” It is the nature of accountability to give precedence to procedure 
following, for being accountable is largely a matter of following proce- 
dures properly, correctly. No one can be held accountable in the absence 
of procedures to be followed. In short, accountability is a system of 
ensuring conformity to prescribed behavior. 

As said earlier, there are fundamental differences between the 
concept of accountability and that of responsibility. One may say, “I have 
a sense of responsibility,” yet it would sound odd to say, “I have a sense 
of accountability.” What this example suggests is that accountability 
calls for pre-specified behavior; responsibility does not. Moreover, 
individuals are usually accountable to something or someone; while 
individuals usually are responsible for something or for someone. 

Thus, if accountability is defined as “the state of being accountable, 
liable, or answerable,”” or if accountable means “subject to the obligation 
to report, explain, or justify something; answerable,” then the behavior 
of those accountable is pre-specified and it does not make sense to claim 
that they are responsible for their behavior. Further, if accountability 
means “capable of being accounted to”” and responsibility means “having 
the capacity for moral decisions” and “capable of moral action,”” or, at the 
very least, “on one’s own responsibility, on one’s own initiative or 
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authority,”“* then to the extent a teacher, or any individual, is held 
accountable, it is more difficult to be personally responsible. Indeed, the 
more one is accountable, the less one’s area of responsibility is, for to be 
accountable one must merely consult some external, pre-specified set of 
rules and behaviors and, then, act accordingly. On the other hand, it 
seems that even a partial understanding of responsibility involves two 
senses: one of a responsible person and the other of responsible conduct. 
Obviously, the two are thoroughly intertwined both conceptually and in 
the lives of individuals. A responsible person is one who is disposed to act 
responsibly rather than irresponsibly. To act responsibly is to act in the 
manner of a truly responsible person. The point here is that the 
conceptual tangles of responsibility indicate that the responsible person 
and responsible action go hand-in-hand. A responsible person is neither 
nonresponsible nor irresponsible, nor unresponsible. She is a good bet for 
exhibiting good judgment, self-reliance, and trustworthiness, willing and 
able to weigh the consequences of her actions and cares about what 
happens to others and how others respond to her. 

This last point is crucial. To describe the ideal teacher is, in part, to 
portray a responsible teacher. In a purely descriptive sense, the respon- 
sible teacher is a person who has relatively great responsibilities. 
Teachers labor under the burden of being responsible which involves 
virtuous moral action, a process of rational deliberation where a person 
assesses various aspects of subsequent actions. That is, a responsible 
person considers her intentions, the nature of the act, and its conse- 
quences, and this conduct is precisely what we wish for in teachers. On 
the other hand, accountability marks a distinct contrast. To be account- 
able, one is answerable in some degree or fashion for what one does. To 
meet this controlling liability one need merely follow the appropriate or 
correct procedures required. Hence, the line between accountability and 
responsibility is drawn. Accountability is a rational means of ensuring 
complying pre-specified behavior whereas responsibility has to do with 
the aforementioned “capacity for moral decisions.” 

The following depiction of moral conflict contains much about the 
problems of moral deliberation and about acting responsibility on one’s 
own moral position. Teachers, like other workers, when confronted with 
meeting the demands of accountability, may accept them or reject them. 
Some will accept the demands without question, judging it reasonable to 
implement the policy. Others might comply with the policy not because 
they judge it to be reasonable but because a noncompliance would have 
unacceptable costs for the climate of trust and cooperation within the 
school, a climate to which they attach moral, as well as prudential, value. 
Some teachers might have no serious disagreement with the policy but 
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become “free riders,” unwilling to teach to the test and yet riding the 
coattails of other teachers, enjoying the benefits of their effort to improve 
students’ test scores. Other teachers might be noncompliant because 
teaching to the test is judged to be unreasonable in the sense that high- 
stakes testing is not beneficial to those involved. Still others believe that 
such testing might be beneficial but, in principle, it is in conflict with the 
academic and/or moral community of which they are members and thus 
is not a reasonable requirement. On the other hand, teachers may take 
a firm position on the issue, contending that it is reasonable to assist 
students in raising their test scores, even by surreptitious means, 
because it is required of them as teachers responsible for the care and 
well-being of students, and not by the fact that their so acting will have 
certain results. 


A Socratic Lesson: Can Virtue Be Taught? 


The point is clear: there is no sure-fire way of making teachers, or 
anyone else for that matter, responsible persons, for reasonable people 
may differ about anything, particularly the desirability or liability of high- 
stakes testing. But teachers should be encouraged to be responsible 
persons for doing so is one component of moral responsibility, namely, 
exercising the deliberative and reflective capacities involved in discover- 
ing, assessing, and choosing to act on our reasons. Strict compliance or 
accountability as found in the standards movement detracts from an 
important element in our ideal conception of teachers as deliberative 
agents acting responsibly. Perhaps turning to Plato will help us here. 

In the Meno,” Plato begins by asking whether virtue can be taught. 
By skillful questioning, he leads Meno into a discussion about the 
relationship between virtue, knowledge, and wisdom as well as consider- 
ing whether it is possible to identify genuine teachers of virtue. Although 
some counterfeit candidates present themselves—the Sophists— no genu- 
ine teachers of virtue can be identified. The dialogue concludes rather 
pessimistically—becoming virtuous seems to be dependent on divine 
dispensation rather than instruction. 

Similarly, one wonders whether responsibility can be taught. Con- 
sider this: one may seriously doubt that teachers consider cheating to 
improve students’ scores as right or moral. There is little doubt that they 
already know this. The problem, it seems, is more fundamental than 
what counts as cheating. The problem is to persuade teachers not to do 
what they know to be wrong when they believe that their students and/ 
or they will substantially benefit from doing it. Should we instruct 
teachers in ethics to curb their moral abuse? Should we persuade them 
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not to give answers to their students? As Jeanne Allen of the Center of 
Educational Reform said, “I argue that this is more of a character issue 
than it is the result of a test. It’s not the test’s fault that people are 
cheating, it’s people’s fault.”*° Yet teachers are rarely asked to engage in 
moral considerations with others about the ethical issues of their practice 
in large part because their practice is so solitary. And more precisely, 
there are numerous limitations on what we can expect from academic 
instruction in professional ethics. 

Clearly, teachers need to be encouraged to act responsibly. But 
success will only come by creating a school environment that promotes 
good judgment, integrity, and sufficient teacher authority over their 
work to be free to undertake discretionary action as a matter of course, 
asserting their own judgment and responsibility as the arbiters of their 
activities. Teachers must not be subjected to a workplace that is 
characterized by a lack of almost total control over their work and its 
fruits, yet mitigated by various monetary compensatory practices, where 
their work is both de-skilled and devalued.” 

The claim is that teaching requires a special kind of expertise to do 
the job of teaching adequately, which in turn requires moral responsibil- 
ity. The argument here is that only part of what enters into discretionary 
action is technical rather than moral and social: teachers must establish 
strong moral and social relationships with students if their work is to be 
successful. Those moral and social areas of the teacher’s work establish 
the further condition that teaching products and services cannot be 
standardized, that is, externally reduced to prescribed standards of 
accountability, especially the affective domain of education. The teacher’s 
work, if it is to be successful, must remain discretionary and adaptive, 
encouraging commitment rather than alienation, and justified as part of 
a larger moral community formation. 


Conclusion 


The standards movement is a policy matter that is readily under- 
standable (a balanced assessment program) appealing to common sense 
(allows assessment of learners’ progress) not overly costly (to taxpayers) 
and it promises effective results (hence it finds much support). But there 
is a problem. At the heart of the standards movement is its “Achilles heel”: 
educational accountability, which exhibits an unshakeable belief in its 
characteristic modes— external control and sanctions. This point should 
not be taken to mean that external control and sanctions aimed at 
producing better educational results are not part of a state’s legal power 
or function. Rather, it is claimed that the standards movement poses 
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problems for teachers that cannot be dealt with successfully either by the 
invocation of teacher accountability or by the abolition of teacher 
responsibility. There is a moral tragedy inherent in efforts to further 
student test scores that prevent or inhibit the active growth of those to 
be helped. As John Dewey argued, 


One is held responsible in order that he (sic) may become responsible, 
that is, responsible to the needs and claims of others, to the obligations 
implicit in his position. Those who hold others accountable for their 
conduct are themselves accountable for doing it in such a manner that 
this responsiveness develops. Otherwise they are themselves irrespon- 
sible in their own conduct.” 


It is clear that we must discriminate those features of the standards 
movement that are genuinely responsible from those that are not, which 
enhance teacher responsibility, and lend approval to standards and 
testing used to mutual benefit of all parties while preventing their 
becoming a source of exploitation and injustice. 
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Political Viability 
and Context Analysis: 


Choosing and Initiating Successful 
Program Evaluation Projects 


Tim Green & A. Y. “Fred” Ramirez 
California State University, Fullerton 


introduction 


Successfully evaluating educational programs requires a great deal 
of skill and savvy on the part of evaluators. This skill and savvy is 
generally learned through years of participating in evaluations—often 
through a great deal of trial and error. For those inexperienced in 
conducting program evaluations, the process can be daunting and often 
overwhelming. Nevertheless, many individuals continue to take on 
responsibility of program evaluation projects. 

It can be a difficult task for the inexperienced evaluator to determine 
what projects to undertake. It can be additionally difficult, once a project 
has been taken on, to decide how to successfully begin. The Program 
Evaluation Standards, developed by the Joint Committee on Standards 
for Educational Evaluation, provide guidelines regarding issues dealing 
with evaluating educational programs. We have found that two stan- 
dards—Political Viability and Context Analysis—have proven to be 
important tools in helping us determine what evaluation projects to 
undertake. In this article, we discuss how we have used these two 
standards as beginning evaluators. Emphasis is placed on describing how 
using these standards, before agreeing to conduct an evaluation project, 
can help one decide whether a project should be undertaken and can have 
a positive impact on the successful completion of the project. 
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Institution Context 


At the beginning of the past academic year, we were contacted by a 
colleague asking if we were interested in conducting an evaluation of an 
educational program offered by a religious organization. The organiza- 
tion has as a mission to help bring about “the Kingdom of God right here 
and now.” The organization works to bring about “union of all people with 
God and with one another in and through Christ Jesus.” One significant 
way in which the organization works toward this mission is by providing 
a presence in their affiliated elementary schools throughout California. 
To help further their mission in these elementary schools, the organiza- 
tion began an educational network approximately ten years ago. The 
network provides resources and services for the affiliated elementary 
schools to help foster leadership among those involved in carrying out the 
organization’s ministry in elementary education throughout California. 

Twenty-two elementary schools are involved in this network. The 
schools are divided into five regions: Humboldt, Santa Rosa, San Fran- 
cisco, Orange, and San Diego. The Orange region is the largest with eight 
schools while the Santa Rosa region is the smallest with only one school. 
Criteria for membership in the network includes: 


@ Interest in being part of the network; 

@ Willingness to implement the articulated core values of the network; 
@ Participation by the principal in planning and evaluating services; 
@ Participation by faculties in activities offered; 

@ Mutual evaluation of the benefits of membership; and 

@ Members pay a nominal fee for administration costs 


The network’s menu of resources and services provided to member 
schools is diverse. The network conducts state-wide Principal Meetings 
for member schools, Teachers Networking with Teachers (TNT), in- 
services, appreciation events, monthly newsletters, monthly prayer 
suggestions, and a mission effectiveness and values integration program 
to name just a few resources. These resources have proven beneficial for 
the participating schools in a number of ways. There are two principal 
meetings, one held in Southern California and the other in Northern 
California. These meetings include a time for principals to discuss issues 
that are germane to their schools as well as issues (such as, how to devise 
a school budget) that all the administrators may be interested in. The 
meeting is over the course of a weekend; this allows the principals time 
to relax and communicate with their colleagues from similar schools. 

The TNT meetings are held for teachers throughout the state of 
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California. These meetings address the concerns of teachers, while 
allowing teachers to come to a central location, meet with their col- 
leagues, and share in devotionals with one another. The teachers that 
have attended the TNT meetings enjoy the camaraderie that is developed 
during the TNT workshops. 

The Network also provides in-services that assist with teacher 
development and training. Some of the in-services that the Network has 
provided are lesson planning, communication strategies, and working 
with the “values” theme for the year and how to incorporate it in the 
teachers’ lesson plans. 

Teachers also enjoy the appreciation events that are provided by the 
Network. Here, the Network staff identifies all the teachers and adminis- 
trators that contributed in a variety of identified ways throughout the year 
to the Network. These events are held once a year, once in Southern 
California and again in Northern California. Communication from the 
Network often comes in the form of the newsletter and monthly prayer 
suggestions. The newsletter provides up to the minute news from the 
Network, including topical items for the values training, TNT workshops, 
meetings, and comments from each Network school throughout the State. 


Evaluation Context 


We were given contact information for the individual at the organi- 
zation responsible for getting the evaluation conducted. We initially 
contacted this individual to determine the goals of the evaluation. We 
were provided with a letter that indicated the nature and purpose of the 
evaluation. Two issues were identified as being important. They were: (1) 
Should the organization’s membership be expanded to include more 
schools? or (2) Should more depth in services be provided to the current 
organization member schools? 

On the surface, the evaluation questions seemed straightforward. 
We initially felt that we would have little difficulty gathering the 
necessary data needed to answer the questions. We believed that we 
could provide our potential clients with sufficient evidence to allow them 
to make an appropriate decision for their organization. We submitted a 
proposal to the organization. Based upon our proposal, we were invited 
to a meeting with the three individuals responsible for the organization’s 
operation. We asked a variety of questions to better understand the 
stakeholders involved, what was expected of the evaluation, and who 
initiated the evaluation. Based upon the answers we received at this 
meeting, we agreed to conduct the evaluation. We felt we understood the 
project well enough to successfully complete it. 
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As we began to gather data, we encountered an unexpected situation 
that was uncovered through our interviews with two of the three 
individuals responsible for leading the organization. We discovered that 
a tenuous relationship existed between the two individuals. Basically, 
each individual felt under-appreciated and not respected by the other. 
The evaluation turned into an opportunity for each individual to vent how 
she or he felt about her or his job, the organization, and what was taking 
place. Although this was interesting information and provided some 
insight into the organization and what it could and could not do, it was not 
the reason we were contracted to conduct the evaluation. We were told 
by the individual directly responsible for hiring us that we should not 
pursue gathering data about this situation because it had nothing to do 
with the organization and how it was doing. 

Despite the request, it was hard not to pursue the feelings of 
dissatisfaction of the two individuals. Without asking, in interviews with 
them we were provided information about how they felt. We were caught 
in the middle of a tenuous situation. By not actively pursuing the 
situation, the perception of the two was that we were not gathering the 
data we should have and the results of the evaluation would not be as 
useful as it could be. On the other hand, because we did allow the two to 
describe how they felt and we reported our findings, all that we did was 
looked upon with some skepticism by the primary person who hired us. 

Toward the end of the evaluation we realized that we could not please 
all of the people that were involved. We attempted to answer the original 
evaluation questions and, at the same time, provide insight into how the 
individuals responsible of the organization perceived their roles within 
the organization (which directly affected how well the organization 
functioned and helped in answering the original evaluation questions). 
We believe we successfully answered the evaluation questions we were 
hired to pursue and helped the two individuals recognize their differences 
and realize that for the sake of the organization their differences needed 
to be resolved. 


Program Evaluation Standards: 
Political Viability and Context Analysis 


Despite our relative success in finishing the evaluation, we believe 
that we could have saved ourselves a great deal of distress if we had 
approached the evaluation project differently. In particular, we should 
have considered more carefully the evaluation standards of Political 
Viability and Context Analysis. The Program Evaluation Standards 
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provides the following definitions for these two standards. Also 
provided are guidelines and common errors associated with the two 
standards. 


Feasibility Standards: F2 Political Viability 


“The evaluation should be planned and conducted with anticipation of 
the different positions of various interest groups, so that their coopera- 
tion may be obtained, and so that possible attempts by any of these 
groups to curtail evaluation operations or to bias or misapply the results 
can be averted or counteracted” (p. 71). 


Accuracy Standards: A2 Context Analysis 


“The context in which the program exists should be examined in enough 
detail, so that its likely influences on the program can be identified” (p. 133). 


Table 1: Guidelines 





Political Viability (p.71-72) Context Analysis (p. 134) 





A. Before agreeing to do an A. Describe the different 
evaluation, meet with as many contexts of the program 
interest groups as possible. Give using multiple sources 
them the opportunity to express of information. 

their positions and concerns 
regarding the evaluation. Assure 
them that the evaluation will be 
conducted fairly. 





B. Negotiate an explicit contract B. Maintain a log of unusual 
that is clear regarding what types circumstances that might 
of data are to be collected and influence the evaluation 
ensures these data can be collected. findings. 

Also, negotiate that the evaluators 
will have control over the editing 
and dissemination of the final 
reports. Periodically review the 
contract and amend as needed. 





C. Provide periodic reports on what C. Record cases when people 
is taking place with the evaluation interfere (intentional or 

to key stakeholders and the clients. unintentionally) or gave 
This will ensure that the results are] special assistance with the 
not a surprise. program being evaluated. 











(Table 1 Continued on Next Page) 
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Table 1: Guidelines 


(continued) 





Political Viability (p.71-72) 


| Context Analysis (p. 134) 





D. If resources are available, identify, | D. Analyze how the context of 

| the program being evaluated is 
similar/different than other con 
texts where the program could 


assess, and report differing opinions 


of stakeholder groups when they exist. 





E. Disengage from the evaluation if 
political issues create a situation 
where the interests of the 
stakeholders will be in jeopardy. 


| 
| 
| be adopted 


| 





Table 2: Common Errors 





Political Validity (p. 72) 


| Context Analysis (p. 134) 





A. Giving the appearance that 
one stakeholder group is more 
important than another. 


| A. Narrowly viewing the 

| program’s context and ignoring 
| elements that are important 
to understanding the 

| complexities of the program. 


-= 





B. Failing to accurately assess both 
the formal and informal 
organizational power structure. 


: 

| B. Accepting as accurate the 

| descriptions of context gathered 
from documents. 





C. Insulating the evaluation from 
key stakeholders and not providing 
timely feedback that addresses 
their concerns and questions. 


C. Spending so much time 
analyzing the context that not 
enough time is left to assess 
the program. 





D. Assuming a fair and unbiased 
evaluation will result from using 
“objective” methodologies. 





E. Not providing cautions with 
periodic reports that further study 
and/or emergent questions may 
slightly alter conclusions 

made earlier. 
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Where to Start before Agreeing to Conduct an Evaluation 


After finishing the evaluation, we wrote down a variety of questions, 
based upon these two standards, that we believe are extremely important 
to ask prior to agreeing to conduct an evaluation. In retrospect, we did ask 
several of these questions before we began, but we neglected to ask some 
important questions that would certainly have provided us with insights 
that could have changed the way we approached the project. We also 
believe that it is important to have a thorough initial interview with key 
stakeholders before agreeing to take on a project. 


@ Who has asked for the evaluation? 

@ Why is this evaluation important? 

@ Why have they asked for the evaluation? 

@ Who are the different stakeholders involved? 

@ What do you (stakeholders) hope to gain from the evaluation? 

@ Can we meet with different stakeholders before we begin the evaluation? 

@ Are there documents that describe the program that we can read? 

@ What is the history of the program being evaluated? 

@ What are the potential problems that we should know before we start? 

@ Is there an “open door” policy to contact the stakeholders in the 
evaluation? 

@ Will the stakeholders know they will be contacted? 

@ How often do the clients want to be contacted regarding progress in the 
evaluation? 

@ Who will receive the final evaluation report? In what form? 


The above list is not meant to be an exhaustive list of questions that 
can be asked prior to the start of an evaluation project. The questions are 
typical of the type of questions we ask to gauge the potential problems 
that might arise during the evaluation and to find out more about the 
context of the educational program being evaluated. 


Final Thoughts 


The evaluation of educational programs can be an important en- 
deavor that helps bring about significant insights and which often leads 
to positive changes within the programs being evaluated. Not all evalu- 
ations, however, are easy to conduct. Neither is achieving the level of 
success an evaluator or client may want or expect at the beginning of the 
process. Successful evaluators have the skill and savvy necessary to 
determine the viability of a potential evaluation project. They also have 
the ability necessary to successfully initiate evaluation projects they have 
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agreed to undertake. For those new to program evaluation, anticipat- 
ing the potential problems of an evaluation project is crucial. There are 
many approaches to determining the viability of evaluation projects. 

We have found that the Program Evaluation Standards of Political 
Viability and Context Analysis to be extremely helpful. Answering a 
series of questions dealing with these two standards can help determine 
how viable an evaluation project is and can help lay the groundwork for 
a successful evaluation. In this article, it was our intention to provide 
unseasoned evaluators with advice on where to begin when considering 
involvement in evaluation projects. We believe the place to start is with 
the Program Evaluation Standards. 
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Technology’s Covert 


Socialization of Children: 
High-Tech Toys 


David W. Kritt 
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Introduction 


Early childhood is commonly acknowledged as the apex of imagina- 
tive pretend play. Newly emergent abilities to represent and transform 
reality are tested out and used extensively. Play in later childhood and 
into adulthood is different in character, more rule-bound and systematic, 
defined as a special occasion, and imagination becomes more disciplined 
and self-reflective. While these developments allow for greater flexibility 
and conscious choice in application, the carefree abandon of childhood is 
more than just a poet’s conceit. The porous boundaries between flights 
of imagination and pragmatic activity provide an opportunity for explora- 
tion of the possibilities and limits of what later become mundane pursuits. 
During early childhood, several threads of emerging awareness—of the 
physical world, oneself, and other people— become entwined. New forms 
of acting and relating emerge in a context of creative improvisation. In 
short, child’s play is special. 

This paper examines how, like an endangered species, child’s play is 
at risk under the encroaches of technological dominance of society, and 
argues that it must be protected. By examining play with a burgeoning 
class of animatronic toys, we gain insight into what is important about 
play and what must be preserved. Assumptions about how children 
perceive and play with these toys are often at odds with their actual 
interactive capacities and premised upon an inadequate developmental 
understanding. It is argued that the limited interactive capacities of high- 
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tech toys constrain the possibilities for cognitive development, interper- 
sonal learning, and the quality of relationships that can be formed. 
Although many of these electronic toys are interactive in a fashion, 
essentially human aspects of interaction are much diminished. Cultur- 
ally available technology can have formative implications for children’s 
developing understanding of the social world and themselves. 


Toys as a Context for Socialization 


High-tech toys are cultural artifacts that promote particular cogni- 
tive, aesthetic, and affective abilities in the course of interaction with 
them (Cole & Bruner, 1971; Laboratory for Comparative Human Cogni- 
tion, 1983; Vygotsky, 1978). Children’s thoughts, feelings, and actions are 
guided in certain directions rather than others. When intelligence is 
differently applied to various materials and symbolic media (Werner & 
Kaplan, 1965), an intriguing implication is that interaction with specific 
materials contributes to the development of distinct types of intelligence 
(Gardner, 1983; Luria, 1976). 

The child attempts to make sense of each interactive exchange with 
persons or things and is influenced by the interaction. Achild playing with 
blocks learns their properties in the course of manipulation, as well as 
some elements of planning, expressivity, and personal accomplishment. 
A toy truck affords fantasy enactment of adult activity, as do dolls of 
various sorts. A child configures a computer-controlled robotic arm (Lego- 
LOGO), specifying commands for grasping an object and simultaneously 
discovering something about space, movement, and computer program- 
ming. As with all cultural artifacts, the forms of interaction with toys may 
be internalized as a framework for mental activity (McLuhan, 1964; 
Salomon, 1979; Vygotsky, 1930/1994, 1978; Wertsch & Rupert, 1993). 

For individuals, the construction of reality is part of an ongoing 
stream of experience and activity within a cultural context that gives 
form to concepts of things and events. In the course of social interaction, 
individuals acquire insight about themselves, their world, and possibili- 
ties for being (cf. Blumer, 1964; Mead, 1934/1962). Since a large part of 
understanding the social world involves attributing meaning to human 
actions, the acquisition of such understandings is seriously distorted in 
interactions with high-tech toys. The high-tech toy’s approximations of 
interaction with an animate being are randomly or systematically 
generated, in contrast to a human playmate or a pet, whose actions are 
motivated. While play with high-tech toys would not preclude other 
possibilities for human contact, neither is it preparation for interaction 
within the social world. It must be recognized as a newly emerging 
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developmental context (Kritt, 1992), which is preparation for nothing 
other than more of itself, that is, interaction with cybernetic machines. 

Concepts of animacy-inanimacy and personhood are central to the 
socio-emotional development of children. These concepts are important 
to both developing individuals and to society, for such determinations are 
crucial to ascribing purposeful or sentient action. The distinction be- 
tween animate and inanimate things is commonly considered one of our 
most basic conceptual distinctions, one which children are aware of at an 
early age (Carey, 1985; Piaget, 1929/1951). This awareness entails a 
multifaceted understanding that includes differing behavioral expecta- 
tions (Gelman & Spelke, 1981) and explanations of causal mechanisms 
(Gelman, 1989; Springer & Keil, 1991). Yet it is likely that such 
distinctions are socially constructed and are in the process of changing. 
Interactive dolls, robots, and virtual pets, especially in their self-an- 
nounced guise as quasi-biological, sentient beings, occupy an indetermi- 
nate status as neither living nor completely inanimate. They can both 
physically represent and behaviorally approximate aspects of animate 
beings, suggesting flexible boundaries for their categorization. The high- 
tech toys of the present and foreseeable future do not possess abilities 
which lead us to ascribe self-conscious autonomy. The toys are merely a 
simulacrum of human functioning. However, the dual nature of high-tech 
toys, as both machine and animate being, invites confusion, especially for 
young children. Some of these toys afford fundamentally new modes of 
interaction and are not simply flashier variations on traditional toys. 
There is often a great distance between the image promoted by advertis- 
ing and packaging and actual characteristics of play with these toys. 

Interactive high-tech toys may be contrasted with that most tradi- 
tional of toys, the doll. A similarity in appearance to people, animals, or 
some approximation (e.g., teddy bears, Elmo) has been a common 
characteristic of toys imbued with animate properties in the past. The 
exceptions to the rule are Transformers, toys that change from combat 
vehicles to robots in various humanoid and animal-like forms (usually 
insects or crustaceans), presenting the possibilities of humanoid vehicles 
and machines with human qualities. 

Beyond physical resemblance, traditional dolls require the child’s 
imaginative play to approximate any sense of personhood. This is not 
always so for the new generation of dolls, whose physical dimensions and 
interactive capabilities differ in several ways. While some toys incorpo- 
rate both physical resemblance and cybernetic functions, others bear no 
physical likeness to people or animals, but display cognizant behavior. 
Virtual pets and keyboard-linked devices display animate qualities such 
as disembodied voices and interactive capabilities. These toys exhibit a 
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measure of intelligence and, perhaps, even the appearance of free-will, 
signaling to initiate interactions, indicating preferences, rejecting un- 
wanted attention, and even functioning according to no apparent pre-set 
pattern. All of these are properties usually associated with animate 
beings, including pets and other persons, yet differ in significant ways 
when embodied in high-tech toys. The actual operation of the toys is 
greatly at odds with their anthropomorphic designation. 

Although high-tech toys are interactive in a fashion, both the form 
and content of their communications are considerably diminished. 
Communication is greatly condensed, with an emphasis on procedural 
commands. Most can only respond and provide positive feedback to a 
user’s symbolic acts (executed by pushing buttons). For example, the 
defining feature of engagement with a virtual pet is that constant 
vigilance and punctual regularity in response to its needs is required. 
Although they can respond and provide positive feedback, their initia- 
tions are routinized and acontextual, primarily communicating needs. 
Such abstraction changes the communicative process itself, so that 
essentially human aspects of interaction and the possibilities for forming 
relationships are much diminished. 

The communicative process is reconfigured in a different way by the 
Furby, one of the hottest toys introduced in 1998, a six-inch-tall furry 
creature with an owl-like face and large ears. Initially it utters unintel- 
ligible sounds in a “language” dubbed Furbish, but gradually it acquires 
some conventional language by recording its owner’s speech, making its 
utterances more understandable. According to the manufacturer, the 
toy’s computer chip allows it to speak 100 pre-programmed words in 
Furbish and to acquire approximately 100 words in the user’s language. 
The gradual expansion and recognizability of language mimics some 
surface features of the young child’s language acquisition, creating the 
illusion that it is a developing being. Furthermore, by incorporating 
actual language used by the owner, a personalized connection is made. 
Yet despite this great advance over a previous generation of talking dolls 
and virtual pets, Furbys are far from achieving elaborated discourse and 
true intersubjectivity. 

High-tech toys that bear some physical resemblance to an animate 
being, as well as animate or interactive abilities, accentuate the 
blurring of boundaries. Life-like baby dolls move (e.g., “Baby Wiggles”) 
or emit sounds of joy and distress. Other dolls walk or talk. The 
president of Tyco Preschool, the manufacturer of Sesame Street “Walk 
and Talk Pals,” character dolls that can slowly walk several feet, cites 
their appeal: “Children see a toy that is just like them—learning to walk 
and talk” (Gest, 1998). In marked contrast to earlier talking dolls that 
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had a fixed repertoire of random vocalizations, “Tickle Me Elmo” 
progressively responds to repeated handling, and “Interactive Barney” 
has a broad repertoire of words and songs, and can “coach” young 
children in basic skills (using drill and practice techniques). Other 
recent toys include Teletubbies Actimates that can comment on specific 
videos (via computer connectivity), and Mattel’s “My Interactive Pooh,” 
which not only sings, tells stories, and plays games with kids, but also 
moves its head and mouth while speaking, and includes personal details 
about the child (entered via computer) in its varied verbalizations. 
SONY’s robotic dog, AIBO, is too expensive to be a child’s toy, but is 
surely a prototype for toys. AIBO can explore, seeks proximity, and 
expresses happiness and anger. Sensors allow it to respond to touch, 
color, and distance (SONY style, 2000). Projections for future develop- 
ments include greater personalization and context sensitivity (Weber, 
1998). With refinement of speech recognition capabilities, a child’s voice 
will be able to control toys in complex ways, and the toys will respond 
to the child in a personalized way. Robotic vision will allow toys to make 
various discriminations between objects, eventually including the 
ability to recognize individuals. This will inevitably lead to increasing 
abilities to respond in accordance with an interaction history and 
specific contexts, quite possibly even the capacity to differentially 
respond to specific individuals. Such a degree of unique response would 
approximate human interaction so closely that it might be confusing not 
only to young children, but also, at times, to adults. 

Dolls will also interact with each other in increasingly complex ways. 
Among toys of the recent past, a Sesame Street character could control 
an accompanying dog’s movements when his palm is pressed; this is 
really just a disguised control panel. But “Talkin’ Tots” is a pair of dolls 
that can “converse” or sing together in a coordinated way. It is reasonable 
to speculate that the degree of interactivity will increase, especially with 
computer and Internet connectivity. The theme of toys “coming to life” 
is a perennial fantasy in adult-produced entertainments for children, 
depicted over a generation ago in the movie “Babes in Toyland,” as well 
as in recent movies such as “Toy Story” and “Small Soldiers.” However, 
in the past, children had to make up responses for their dolls and 
imaginary friends. Even talking dolls did not acknowledge the context, or 
uniquely respond to the child as an individual. And certainly toys could 
not interact with each other, except through the child as intermediary. 
Toys of the future promise to display a degree of agency previously the 
sole province of animate beings. Furthermore, as toys are made more 
active and intelligent, the children playing with them are cast in more 
passive and respondent roles. Play activity is ostensibly extended by toys 
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with amazing abilities, but in actuality the child’s activity is constrained 
and channeled to a greater degree than in the past. 


Technology, Toys, and Human Values 


The values embodied in a toy reflect cultural, social, and individual 
choices regarding instrumental, as opposed to expressive, orientation, an 
ideology of containment versus freedom, and nurturing acceptance of 
fantasy rather than fidelity to approximations of adult reality. Toy design 
can have subtle but important implications for children’s play and 
subsequent development. High-tech toys divert children from direct 
exploration of the physical world and diminish opportunities for fantasy 
play. Dolls and other traditional toys, while implying certain modes of 
play, are not rigidly programmed. They afford the opportunity for freely 
improvised play, in contrast to high-tech toys, which are much more 
circumscribed, so that play is always on the toy’s terms, not the child’s. 
This is a very significant difference between the new and old playthings. 

In contrast to traditional dolls, which serve as a cue for emotional 
displays, the primary feature of interaction with many high-tech toys is 
that a child can make them do interesting things. Relationships are 
reduced to their minimal functional components, and the potential for 
affect in the relationship is the victim of an extreme reductionism. In the 
extreme case of the virtual pet, prediction, control, and obligation are the 
basis of the relationship. Parenting or companionship with a virtual pet 
has been recast as a management problem. Rigid monitoring is pre- 
scribed to check on the pet’s progress in a range of areas. The care taking 
role becomes one of functional disengagement, with nurturing emotions 
replaced by instrumental functioning. The virtual pet offers only informa- 
tional variables and continual dependence as a stand-in for a truly 
meaningful (either intellectually or affectively) relationship. This is exac- 
erbated by the relatively one-sided nature of the relationship. The virtual 
pet receives, but cannot give, concern and attention. Yet strong social and 
emotional lessons are communicated, the primary one being a constrained 
definition of relationship as nurturance with little reciprocity. 

Such a critique is not limited to virtual pets, but applicable to a 
number of high-tech toys. In play with these toys, emotion is reduced 
to relevant variables and contingencies. This functional emphasis in 
relationships assumes prominence, and emotive aspects of human 
activities and relationships are treated as disruptive influences external 
to the primary purpose of activity. Such a pragmatic focus is the 
embodiment of an ideology of the containment of children’s behavior 
(Kozol, 1975, Polakow, 1982/1992). Activities of the charge, as well as 
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the caretaker, are rigidly scheduled in a way that severely limits 
possibilities for spontaneous experience, exploration, and discovery. A 
fear of freedom and behavioral excess is inherent in many toys, which 
have technological abilities that are both a limiting factor and the 
primary design feature. 

Although play might entail an altered frame that imposes constraints 
of its own, either to fit the requirements of an imagined world or to adhere 
to the rules of a game, its activities need not be directed toward specific 
or attainable ends. In play, thought and behavior is not bounded by 
convention or necessity. Piaget (1945/1962) emphasized the assimilatory 
aspect of play, whereby reality is transformed to fulfill the ideation and 
needs of the child. Even approximations of realistic role enactment are 
guided by the child’s fantasy play conception of things (Fein, 1981). In 
contrast, many high-tech toys, by virtue of their design and the appeal of 
their salient features, guide a child’s behavior in a very limited number 
of ways. The possibilities for idiosyncratic exploration of materials or 
personal identity, the opportunities for trying on alternate roles and 
selves (cf. Turkle, 1997), are severely limited during play with high-tech 
toys. Although a science fiction world is depicted in many of the high-tech 
toys, the child’s activities are simple and procedural (e.g., push a button); 
the orientation toward that reality is mundane rather than fantastic in 
the sense of exploring alternate realities. 


Conclusions 


The promise of imaginative new play patterns has not yet been 
fulfilled by high-tech toys. Because they are not designed as general- 
purpose devices, such as computers or the robots of our imaginations, 
they limit play to the interactions for which they have been programmed. 
Consequently, current high-tech toys are changing the nature of play, so 
that the object, rather than the child’s imagination, becomes the focal 
feature of play. 

Although the changing nature of play may bea benign reconfiguration 
of human existence, it is naive to think that it will not have socialization 
effects. Despite the near impossibility of comprehending the future while 
it is being constructed in the present, we must entertain the possibility 
of children acquiring vastly different expectations about the physical and 
social worlds, and different understandings of themselves, than did 
children in the past. 
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[T]he evolution of historians’ attitudes on the objectivity question has 
always been closely tied to changing social, political, cultural, and 
professional contexts. 

—Peter Novick, 1988 


But with all the controls of power and punishment, enticements and 
concessions, diversions and decoys, operating throughout the history of 
this country, the Establishment has been unable to keep itself secure 
from revolt. 

— Howard Zinn, 1980 


American audiences, even young ones, need and want to know about their 
national past. Yet they sleep in the classes that present it. What has gone 
wrong? 

—James Loewen, 1995 


A Century of Controversy 


The prominence of the American history curriculum in public schools 
has been the center of some controversy in recent years (Gibson 1998). 
In several ways, this recent controversy can be traced to Ravitch and 
Finn’s (1987) report on the “First National Assessment of Education 
Progress [NAEP] in History and Literature” and on to continuations in 
the 1994-1995 debates surrounding the National History Standards 
(Gibson 1998). However, the history curriculum has not always been the 
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center of attention—particularly in the elementary school. According 
to Saxe (1992), the introduction of a new curriculum in the early part 
of this century relegated the study of history to a subordinate place in 
a cluster of subjects that formed the social studies. 

In 1893, the National Education Association (NEA) committee drafted 
a history curriculum which was supported by the American Historical 
Association (AHA). At that time, there were influential members in both 
organizations (NEA and AHA) that criticized the approach. These mem- 
bers were not interested in eliminating history from the curriculum, but 
rather they wanted to de-emphasize history by adding the study of social 
issues to the curriculum. They believed that such a curriculum would 
better promote citizenship values in school students. 

The majority of scholars associated with the shift in emphasis from 
history to a social-science-based approach came with sociology back- 
grounds. As more sociologically oriented people became involved with 
social studies, history as a core subject became a casualty. This was quite 
apparent in the work of the Committee on Social Studies of 1916. 
Concerned with the growth of industry and technology, the Committee 
saw a need to help the poor and better educate children so that they could 
cope with the major changes in America and become good citizens. Much 
of this was also a response to the waves of immigration the U. S. 
experienced about this time. Lowenthal observes, “Educators jettisoned 
history for social studies and social studies became civics, a synonym for 
patriotism” (1996, 125). Indeed, the educational reformers (e.g., Commit- 
tee on Social Studies) reasoned that citizenship could be better developed 
in the elementary school through a social studies curriculum, rather than 
by the traditional U.S. history model. 

Once in place, the new elementary school social studies curriculum 
was strengthened in the 1930s by Paul Hanna (see Ravitch 1987). 
Concerned with the Great Depression, Hanna conceptualized a curricu- 
lum that would initially emphasize one’s self and then expand to include 
self within the greater community. Hanna’s curriculum became known 
as the “Expanding Environments” approach. Theoretically, this approach 
was designed to enable children to make sense of the economic problems 
brought on by the Great Depression. 

The Expanding Environments curriculum replaced the story of 
American nation-building that was once a key feature of the early 
elementary grades. No longer would the stories of American heroes and 
the nation’s accomplishments be systematically taught to young chil- 
dren. Instead, what appeared was a smattering of disconnected images in 
the form of “holiday history” blips on the curricular radar tracking the 
teaching of American history through elementary school. Children would 
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no longer study a complete story of early American history until the fifth- 
grade. For all intents and purpose the Expanding Environments curricu- 
lum remains intact today. 

This brings us back to Ravitch and Finn (1987). According to them, the 
loss of American history as the core of the social studies curriculum 
contributed to the dismal results exhibited by seventeen-year-olds on the 
NAEP history assessment. Spurred on by Ravitch and Finn, others joined 
the debate about what needed to be done to help American school children 
learn their history. Certain groups with conservative political leanings 
called for a return to the teaching of American heroes and nation-building 
(Hirsch 1987; Ravitch 1987), or what some call celebratory history. In 
contrast, groups with liberal political leanings felt that the old story of 
America was a Eurocentric view and did not truly represent the 
multicultural nature of the American experience (Banks 1991; Grant 
1994). These multiculturalists called for a history curriculum that was 
more inclusive of other ethnic groups— essentially asking for a revision- 
ist history (Loewen 1995). Despite differences, the common theme in both 
camps was that the teaching of history in schools should be done for socio- 
cultural and political purposes. History teaching should instill civic 
values, such as love of country and/or respect for diversity and/or a 
patriotic spirit. However, the question that arises here is whether 
teaching history as an exercise in patriotism or celebration of diversity 
or instilling civic values is really a study of history at all. Some argue that 
it is not, which leads to a discussion of what the study of history is in the 
disciplinary sense and how it might proceed as such in schools. 


History and Heritage 


In 1988, a book written by Peter Novick took on the task of presenting 
a history of American historiography. The following is a short summary. 
The professionalization of history in America as a discipline of inquiry is 
a relatively new phenomenon. Early historians, influenced by German 
tradition and positivism, tried to achieve a position of objectivity and 
neutrality when doing research and synthesizing historical accounts. 
Taking the positions of objectivity and neutrality would in turn let the 
facts of history emerge and speak for themselves, thereby allowing a 
stabilized grand-narrative to appear. Grand narratives were essential in 
establishing universal generalizations about the “truths of the past” 
“uncovered” by practicing historians. 

Early professional historians such as J. Franklin Jameson, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Lucy M. Salmon championed this promise of objective 
historical knowledge. As Novick noted, “at the very center of the 
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professional historical venture [was] the idea and ideal of objectivity” 
(1988, 1). These historians believed that objective knowledge was “incon- 
trovertible and noncontroversial” (57). Also, according to Megill, this led 
to a “belief in a particular grand narrative claiming to make sense of 
history as a whole” (1995, 153). 

There were, however, some detractors who believed that reaching 
the singular, grand narrative through rigorous historical inquiry was 
improbable. Some of these historians began to suggest a different view of 
historical knowledge—one rooted in a more interpretive epistemology. 
Frederick Jackson Turner, James Harvey Robinson, and Carl Becker 
were not just “methodologically new, but ideologically [new] as well” 
(Novick 1988, 92). These Progressive historians embraced the “pragmatic 
theory of truth” (105) and stressed the interpretive nature of historical 
knowledge. History was a more “absorptive enterprise, peculiarly open 
to whatever useful approaches, methods and the like it finds in other 
fields” (Megill 1995, 151). The following quote from Robinson (in 
Novick) clarifies this position. 


History should not be regarded as a stationary subject that can only 
progress by refining its methods and accumulating, criticizing, and 
assimilating new material. With our ever-increasing knowledge... our 
opinions must change, to what may be called the innate relativity of 
things. (1988, 105) 


Carl Becker also was not satisfied with an objectivist epistemology; 
instead, he maintained that history was an interpretive synthesis and 
that “no historical synthesis could be true except, relatively to the age 
which fashioned it” (106). 

However, at the time, these early historians’ pragmatic views of 
historical knowledge had relatively little influence on the profession. In 
fact, the idea of the grand narrative reached its zenith in the 1950s, 
giving rise to the so-called consensus history of the times. It was not 
until the 1960s and the introduction of social history that the interpre- 
tive epistemological ideas of Becker, Turner, and Robinson became 
more widely accepted in the profession. Most professional historians 
realized that the effort to build the grand narrative was fruitless and 
moribund. According to Lowenthal (1996), “meticulous objectivity [was] 
history’s distinctive noble aim, and...this aim never |[was]—and never 
{ will] be— achieved” (106). 

As is evident from the preceding summary of the history profession’s 
development, the discipline recently has undergone a fairly fundamental 
shift in its epistemology. That shift was largely in assumptions about the 
nature of the finished products of historical inquiry. Products of historical 
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inquiry were now seen as subjective understandings of the past as 
interpreted and constructed by historians, open to successive reinter- 
pretation. However, what remained as a defining aspect of the discipline 
was the processes involved in historical inquiry itself. These processes had 
been developed to maintain objectivity, to be systematic, and to be 
exhaustive of sources. In spite of the fact that objectivity lost its luster, 
history remained a process of inquiry, refashioned in the 1960s to produce 
products that would open new inquiries and beget different interpretations. 


School History as Heritage: A Process of Indoctrination 


History as a subject of study in public schools bears little resemblance 
to the discipline. Even the recent controversy over what the American 
history curriculum should include and accomplish (See Banks 1991; 
Ravitch & Finn 1987) appears far removed from the process of inquiry 
that is history. Debates over the differences between school history and 
the discipline of history are really controversies about what the outcomes 
of historical study should be. 

School history is primarily the study of the products of historical 
scholarship. According to some, the study of these products functions as 
a way to build a collective memory of the American nation (Seixas, 
Stearns, & Wineburg 1999). This collective memory can be Eurocentric 
or multicultural, depending on who controls the school curriculum. 
Lowenthal (1996) distinguishes between historical inquiry and school 
history. He notes that what is called history in American schools is 
actually a study of heritage. According to Lowenthal, heritage is, “not a 
testable...account of some past, but a declaration of faith in the past” (121). 
He admonished proponents and consumers of the heritage approach to 
history by stating that, 


[Heritage] uses historical traces and tells historical tales, but these 
tales and traces are stitched into fables that are open neither to critical 
analysis nor to comparative scrutiny. (121) 


In opposition to heritage, history “[aims] to reduce bias, demands 
reinterpretation, conforms to evidence accessible to all trying to tell the 
truth [but] being aware that truth is chameleon and its chroniclers fallible 
beings” (118). This is the fundamental difference between heritage and 
history: heritage aims to create faith in mythologies while history seeks 
to inquire endlessly. The former attempts to stabilize the past; the latter 
destabilizes it by its method. 

Schools’ heritage curricula have a political intention. It functions to 
give identity to a culture and provides a shared memory of the past. 
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Therefore, the seemingly chronic debate over the inclusion or exclusion 
of certain cultural groups in American history curricula makes sense. 
The debate is over whose heritage to teach, not about teaching history as 
an inquiry process. This debate would seem muted if the concern was 
more about how disciplinary history was being taught. This is typically 
not the case. As VanSledright has noted, 


Things in the classroom have not changed much despite the prolifera- 
tion of research over the past decade on teaching and learning history 
and the cognitive processes involved in historical thinking and under- 
standing. (1999, 1) 


However, recent reform efforts have begun to be felt at the curricular 
and class level. The teaching of history as defined by the discipline has 
been called for by the National History Standards (see National Center 
for History in the Schools 1994) and by scholars researching the influence 
of historical thinking (McDiarmid 1994; Seixas 1998; VanSledright 1999; 
Wineburg 1991). 

What would the teaching of history as process of inquiry entail? Since 
reforms call for a more disciplinary approach to the teaching of history 
(see again National Center for History in the Schools 1994), the answer 
to this question appears important to consider. Seixas (1993) described his 
notion of history teaching as a process of inquiry this way: 


Freed from the narrative as an authoritative account of the past, 
students enter the interpretive fray. History as a body of established 
facts, dwelling in a generally agreed hierarchy of significance and value, 
crumbles before them as they confront a variety of historiographic 
viewpoints, weigh evidence, and construct their own historical interpre- 
tations. (239) 


Teaching historical inquiry presents students with the opportunity to 
explore history from different perspectives—the valley of names and 
dates are overshadowed by the mountains of evidence, bias, and point of 
view. Students begin to construct historical understanding by using 
debate and by studying historical evidence, always aware that conclu- 
sions are subject to change and perspectives of individuals determine 
historical interpretations. Therefore, teachers of history need to possess 
an understanding of historical inquiry. Knowing history becomes ancil- 
lary to knowing how to do history (McDiarmid 1994; Wineburg 1991). 


Conclusion or The Vicious Cycle 


If there is ever to be any significant change in the teaching and 
learning of history, drastic or revolutionary measures will be needed, 
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because, for the most part, preservice teachers have been taught history 
using didactic approaches and many have been indoctrinated with a 
heritage focus (Cuban 1991; Lowenthal 1996; Wilson 1991). Large 
portions of these preservice teachers report this as a negative experience 
and instrumental in creating a view of history as a boring process of 
memorizing someone else’s “nation-building” experience. In essence, 
preservice teachers enter their education courses with a rather concrete 
view of teaching history, but one they simultaneously view as largely 
negative. Yet, they seldom have any other way to view what they have 
been taught. It therefore has made a fairly strong impression on their 
views of how to teach history, guaranteeing a replication of the same 
heritage curriculum. 

What’s also frightening about this vicious cycle is the predictive 
quality it possesses. It ambushes the advancement of teaching critical 
thinking in the public schools. Also, in a time when the factual recall of 
American Imperialism (high stakes history tests) is demanded of Ameri- 
can public school children, understanding the heritage crusade is impera- 
tive for those wishing to see public schools as the reform agent for society. 
The teaching and learning of a heritage curriculum guarantees a society 
of cultural assimilators, entrenches the White-Eurocentric curriculum, 
and fortifies American isolationism. 
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Why is compassion not part of our established curriculum, an inherent 
part of our education? Compassion, awe, wonder, curiosity, exaltation, 
humility —these are the very foundation of any real civilization, no longer 
the prerogatives, the preserves of any one church, but belonging to 
everyone, every child in every home, in every school. 

— Yehudi Menuhin, Just for Animals 


The Perversion of Vegetarianism 


In November of 1995, representatives from People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals (PETA) came to local schools in Columbia, South 
Carolina, to encourage children to eat vegetables and to alert them to the 
fact that when they eat meat, they are not only eating animals, but also 
are involved in their pain and suffering. One of the volunteers, “Chris P. 
Carrot,” was dressed as a giant carrot and was on the sidewalk outside the 
school in the morning when the children were arriving, some by bus, but 
many delivered by their parents. The carrot remained on the sidewalk 
and tried to talk to children about what they were eating when they ate 
hamburgers and other meats and to suggest vegetarianism as an 
alternative. The response to the carrot was swift. In no time, the principal 
demanded that the carrot leave the school premises and threatened to 
call the police if Chris P. refused. Indeed, the police did show up at the 
school and insisted Chris P. and the other representatives leave. The 
carrot had worked many of the parents into a state of outrage and their 
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responses provide the starting place for an investigation into the para- 
doxical attitudes about animals in our culture and into the ways these 
attitudes are reinforced and perpetuated through school curricula. 

According to the reports in the local newspaper, Chris P. Carrot said 
he has been banned from most schools on his national “Eat Your Veggies, 
Not Your Friends” tours. According to local school officials, the school did 
not ban the carrot from the premises, but rather “chose not to participate 
in the program. Our schools receive requests from organizations that are 
promoting a variety ofissues almost on a daily basis” (Patterson 1995, B3). 
Spokespersons went on to say that the schools do not promote any 
particular diets, only good nutrition, and that the decisions about what 
children eat should come from parents. In fact many schools, including 
the schools in the Columbia area, do promote specific diets. They promote 
these diets in their meat-heavy menus, which in a typical week feature 
hamburgers, pizza with meat, hot dogs, and chicken patties. They 
promote them by offering few real nutritional alternatives to a heavy 
meat diet. And they promote them when they allow the Oscar Mayer 
Wienermobile at school picnics and various sporting events. Indeed, the 
Wienermobile’s appearance has become somewhat of a tradition at many 
of these functions, an assurance of quality and trustworthy food. 

However, when Chris P. Carrot greeted children at the schools as 
they arrived, waving to them with his “Eat Your Veggies, Not Your 
Friends” sign, he was asked to leave by the principal, who stood between 
the children and the carrot until a security guard arrived. Later, when 
confronted by Richland County sheriff's deputies, PETA representatives 
gave them buttons and pamphlets before leaving. 

“How can they do this to small children?” one parent asked. “These 
children don’t know what it means to be a vegetarian. It’s cruel to say 
these things to small children.” “If these people want to be vegetarians, 
that’s their business,” said another. “But I don’t want them to try to put 
their beliefs on my child” (Patterson 1995, B1). According to the local 
paper, afterwards, this parent “mockingly scolded a friend for swatting a 
bee. ‘You'd better not hurt that bee,’ she said. ‘The big orange carrot 
might get mad”(Patterson 1995, B1). Later in the week, letters appeared 
on the editorial page from parents who were angry about the incident. 
However, only one letter attacked the PETA volunteer for belonging to 
an organization that used illegal breaking and entering tactics to free 
animals in various states of misery. Most responses were more vague, 
accusing the PETA people of being “perverts” and “anti-American.” 

This kind of attitude is the first line of defense against those who 
challenge the status quo. In the larger environmental debate, according 
to Jimmie Killingsworth and Jacqueline Palmer (1993), opponents 
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borrow from popular psychology a code for political enmity that uses 
cultural stereotypes to belittle the character or evidence of their oppo- 
nents. The implication is that, for now, the danger to the earth is “all in 
the minds” of the environmentalists, but that, if not contained, environ- 
mental concern might spread, developing into an epidemic of “mass 
hysteria”.... The label “hysterical” means that, from the perspective 
of...conservative critics of contemporary environmentalism, only an 
aberrant imagination could see trouble brewing in the progressive 
development of Western civilization. (2) 


This holds for the attitude toward animal rights activists as well. Like the 
parents who labeled the PETA carrot and accompanying volunteers 
“perverts,” Steve Baker (1993) points out that even in scholarly studies, 
the tactic is to position those who have particular kinds of concerns 
outside the norm (214). According to Baker, in this literature, “such 
people are unbalanced, they are uncivilized, and they are childishly 
selfish, and they lack the common sense to see that humans are worth 
more than animals” (215). 

What was perverse about the carrot? Along with the buttons they 
distributed, the PETA volunteers gave children pamphlets that informed 
them: “hamburgers are really cows who have been separated from their 
families and killed” and “bacon, bologna, and hot dogs are really little 
piggies who are taken in crowded, smelly trucks to their death” (Patterson 
1995, B1). According to a PETA spokesperson, they were not there to 
convert children to vegetarianism, but to let them know “what happens 
to animals when they become food, and let them decide for themselves.” 
Beyond the humor some people attributed to the incident lay more 
serious issues. Why such outrage when people challenge the severed 
connections between the consumption of meat and animal suffering? 
How is it that the slaughterers of Bessie the Cow have not been 
questioned for any kind of perversion? Why is there no outrage when 
events are sponsored by Oscar Mayer and other purveyors of human/ 
animal dualism? 

This essay explores this ideological dualism and points to some of its 
implications in school curriculum. Taking a cultural studies approach, I 
assume a broad sweep in my definition of curriculum, one that connects 
a range of cultural practices and the ways in which these practices inform 
and shape one another. Borrowing from Michel Foucault (1979), I explore 
how this ideological dualism manifests itself in particular practices and 
everyday activities and how the cracks and fissures of ideology can be 
located and interrogated through these practices. In particular, I look at 
how exploring meat eating reveals conflicted underlying assumptions 
about the place of animals in relation to humans. In addition, the 
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promotion of meat as a necessary part of good nutrition reveals itself to 
be part of both an overt and hidden school curriculum. The intersections 
of the literary, philosophical, political, and economic are revealed within 
this approach, in which I consider the philosophical arguments of 
environmentalists, animal rights activists, authors of fiction and poetry, 
as well as practices within educational and government institutions. 


The Culture and Economy of Meat 


In the 1920s, the meatpacking industry, backed by the USDA, saw the 
advantage of promoting meat in the public schools. The campaign 
centered around the message that meat equals protein, good nutrition, 
and good health and was part of the USDA policy to increase farm income 
that centered on animal production and had been lobbied by the meat 
industry (Belden & Forte 1976, 58-69). In this scenario, children must eat 
meat for proper growth and development because it is the ideal source of 
protein. That children should not be told about the conditions of animals 
and the reality of meat is a fairly recent and mostly urban and suburban 
phenomena: children on the farm and even in urban settings were 
exposed to slaughter prior to the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
farm children still witness and often participate in the processing of meat. 
This is not to suggest that the lives of animals in the barnyard are idyllic, 
but only to point out how the scale of factory farming has intensified the 
necessity to rewrite and revise the process. If one myth that surrounds 
meat is its dietary necessity, then the human/animal dualism becomes a 
necessity as well. The repercussions of the intensification of this dualism 
in mass meat production have become complicit in the visual narratives 
that surround the consumption of meat; narratives that sanitize, idealize, 
and decontextualize the processes and conditions of the industry. 

According to Jim Mason and Peter Singer (1980), the impetus to boost 
meat consumption in the 1930s was a response to the discovery of 
kwashiorkor and its link to protein deficiency in Africa. After this 
discovery, instances of malnutrition in the United States were all 
identified as protein-related. The USDA put out food charts and other 
materials to advise consumers to choose from among 12 food groups, 
three of which were animal products. During World War II, these became 
the “Basic Seven” after intense pressure from the livestock and dairy 
industry. Continued pressure from these industries was instrumental in 
reducing the “Basic Seven” to the “Basic Four” in 1956 and meat and dairy 
products constituted half of these diets (Mason & Singer 1980, 115). This 
reduction occurred because from 1938 to 1956, according to the American 
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Meat Institute, the rate of meat consumption declined. The flesh and 
dairy industries were alarmed by this and began their food group 
campaign which included working closely with the government to reduce 
the food groups. They also were instrumental in continuing to distribute 
and promote the Basic Four posters, especially in the schools, where the 
posters became a standard part of the curriculum in classrooms, defining 
for generations the notion of good nutrition. These groups, of course, 
found their way into the textbooks or the “official knowledge” of the school 
curriculum (Adams 1995, 33-34). 

In 1991, the Physician’s Committee for Responsible Medicine intro- 
duced a new four-foods group: whole grains, vegetables, legumes, and 
fruits. This was news the public paid attention to, given that the 
committee was composed of doctors, rather than marginalized vegetar- 
ians and other organic suspects. However, the USDA quickly followed 
with their revision of the Basic Four. Given all the recent evidence that 
meat was associated with heart and digestive diseases—and to a variety 
of forms of cancer—and under pressure to keep meat and dairy products 
in the diet, the USDA designed the New Age pyramid that placed flesh and 
dairy at the top, but with less space. The diminished space was supposedly 
counteracted by their placement at the top, yet the meat and dairy 
industry protested to the USDA that “the pyramid was ‘confusing,’ it 
‘stigmatized’ their products both by the reduction in size, and by their 
placement next to that of fats and sweets” (Adams 1995, 34). Following the 
protest, the USDA withdrew the pyramid. After an $855,000 consumer 
survey, which indicated the pyramid was not confusing, it was reintro- 
duced in 1992 (Adams 1995, 37). 

During the 1993 E. Coli scare, in which at least two children died as 
a result of undercooked meat and many more became sick, the focus of 
debate, according to Adams (1995) was not “why do we continue to eat 
dead bodies?” but “how should dead bodies be cooked so that we do not die 
from them?” (37-38). 

Despite the overwhelming logic of Adams’ paradigm shift, children 
and older students in schools do not examine the implications of eating 
meat nor is the industry’s influence on official knowledge and language 
about the process part of school curricula. Instead, we have a steady diet 
of meat and information that reinforces both its necessity, glamour, and 
even sexiness. And much advertising about meat either constitutes it as 
an American social process (McDonald’s Happy Meals, playgrounds, and 
birthday parties; Kincheloe 2001), or as an aesthetic and eroticized 
process (note the images and camera work that represent hamburgers, 
steaks, and chicken). In the name of good nutrition, parents endorse meat 
consumption in public schools. Ironically, in a recent interview, a 
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slaughterhouse human-resources director revealed that his plant was 
one of the low-end processing plants. “We process ‘canners and cutters’ — 
that means the ole rickety cows. Kind of second rate cows. Mostly, we 
have government contracts. We sell a lot to schools for school lunches” 
(Weddle 2000, 146). 

Environmental degradation raises additional issues associated with 
massive meat production and consumption. Though we inform children 
about erosion, about water pollution, and about rain forest destruction, 
these issues are not connected to factory farming or slaughterhouses 
directly and consistently in most texts and curricula. Rain forest destruc- 
tion is a popular topic, but the point of view is often that others, who do 
not understand the delicate balance of nature, are responsible for this 
destruction and that the Western nations must try to help them 
understand what they are doing—to educate them about their mistakes. 
The boycott of McDonald’s and other hamburger giants because of 
connections to rainforest destruction was brief. 

In our own country, the loss of topsoil and waste runoff is massive, 
and threatens an already delicate ecosystem. And in the backyards of the 
poor, factory farms hold massive amounts of wastes that threaten local 
environmental devastation during each excessive rain. The most vivid 
example of the potential of this kind of disaster was during the 1999 
hurricane in eastern North Carolina. The legacy of the pig farms was 
exposed as the waters drowned tens of thousands of trapped animals, 
burst dams of liquid feces, and created a potential cholera epidemic 
because dead pig bodies floated everywhere and could not be located and 
disposed of for weeks. The furor over such devastation and potential 
health threats went on only until the cleanup was complete. The racist 
and classist environmental policy of locating hazardous “industry” in the 
backyards of, in this case, the rural poor, finally assured that the outrage 
would be subdued in the face of their desperate need for employment and 
fear on the part of those in more upscale areas that this kind of industry 
might intrude into their more idyllic and sanitized neighborhoods. Other 
ecological consequences are rarely identified or investigated. Most 
prominent is the amount of natural resources, including water, forests, 
and fossil fuels, required to produce meat as opposed to grain for human 
consumption. This is in addition to the pollution that occurs from 
livestock production (Adams 1995; Lappe 1982; Mason & Singer 1980; 
Rifkin 1992). 

Besides the ecological consequences of meat production and con- 
sumption, meat eating and manhood have a pervasive cultural history. 
Jose Limon (1997) writes about the connections between meat eating and 
machismo in Mexican culture that draw not on the traditions that unite 
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the spirit of human and animal as in the totemic cultures Paul Shepard 
(1998) articulates, but in domination and power to destroy that are part 
of class-based and gendered culture. Feminists, particularly ecofeminists, 
identify the culture/nature dualism as integral to interrogating patriar- 
chal ideology ( Adams 1990; Collard 1988; Diamond & Orenstein 1990; 
Gaard 1993; Merchant 1980); that is, that culture has and continues to 
control nature. Adams suggests that despite the inclusion of animal 
rights and the parallels feminists have drawn between the domination of 
women and animals, “a persistent patriarchal ideology regarding animals 
as instruments has kept the experience of animals from being fully 
incorporated within ecofeminism” (87). The strength that allows this 
dominance, that defines manhood is closely connected with meat eating 
in many cultures. Fiddes (1991) points to how Man the Hunter defines 
maleness in numerous societies that range from hunting to technologi- 
cal. And in societies in which hunting is no longer practiced, “meat is a 
male preserve” (145) that “endows a vital, virile potency” (67). 

Fiddes’ discussion of the first claim men have on meat resonates with 
the stories many women of my generation tell and continues to be a 
reality in many households, especially those that operate within poverty. 
Men get the best cuts, the most meat, and when necessary, the only meat. 
Meat is asymbol of virility and power over nature and animals and imbues 
the consumer with sexual prowess as well. This mythology of meat 
becomes normalized, as does the positioning, relative to humans, it 
assigns to animals. Within this system, the conditions of the lives and 
deaths of animals is divorced more and more aggressively from our 
consumption of them. They are a mass; it is natural to eat them; it is 
inevitable to eat them; the descriptions of what is happening to them are 
few and marginalized. 


The Pervasive Paradox 


Although books that question human attitudes and treatment of 
animals have always been available, with few exceptions, those books 
that are considered great works of literature have dealt with the human 
predicament; the world in which we are immersed serving as a back- 
ground for our traumas and triumphs or as a means to our transcendence. 
The great divide between the world in children’s literature and the 
relationships with animals that are possible and the world of adult 
literature and the disappearance of those kinds of real and imaginary 
places signifies a rite of passage into the adult world. In this world, 
empathy and identification with animals must give way to the under- 
standing of what often must befall them: death and suffering for purposes 
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of human development, food consumption, medical advances to prolong 
human life, and even to satisfy the whims of vanity and fashion. 

Children grow up in the company of animals, often as household pets, 
and in the imaginations of authors of children’s literature and writers and 
producers of children’s television and film. Gene Myers (1998) notes the 
“plain delight, intense interest, and strong feelings animals evoke in 
young children” as something “at once quite transparent and yet hard to 
fathom” (ix). Literary traditions often chronicle the passage out of nature 
and into a manmade world, a passage that, according to C. L. Rawlins 
(1998), results not in recognizing “the land’s deep imprint,” but in a 
“manufactured sameness,”(xiii) a kind of stalled development. The 
separation from the land—from nature—and from animals reflects a 
caste-based culture, according to Paul Shepard, who further speculates 
that this culture—mass culture—“draws collective power” from blocking 
development and uses the madness that results to “spur adolescent fury, 
harnessing it with ideologies and armies, or turning it against the land, 
to raise pyramids, cathedrals, concrete dams” (Rawlins 1998, xi). 

Despite disagreement among some deep ecologists and animal rights 
activists, Brian Luke (1997) argues, based on an ecofeminist model, that 
the same anthropocentric ethics that undergird our treatment of wilder- 
ness and the ecosystems are at work in our treatment of domestic 
animals (342-43). According to Luke, anthropocentrism limits our abili- 
ties to create emotional and social space for deep environmentalism and 
animal liberation (350). Luke argues that environmentalism provides a 
model to link the ways systems of oppression operate in a variety of 
arenas (gender, race, class, so forth), but also recognizes the “different 
and distinct values” of animal rights and environmental movements, 
differences that should be affirmed and not set in opposition or conflict 
with one another. 

If we examine the treatment of animals in our culture, we discover 
a pervasive paradox: animals revered but also objectified and often given 
the harshest of treatment. In Regarding Animals, sociologists Arnold 
Arluke and Clinton Sanders (1996) recognize these conflicting values in 
our attitudes and treatment of animals and seek to understand how, 
instead of examining these conflicts as a matter of course, so few people 
are aware of them. They also argue for the importance of identifying some 
of the social forces that under gird our ambivalence toward animals. They 
examine the experiences and attitudes of people who work in veterinary 
clinics, animal shelters, and primate labs, as a way to explore the 
sociology of the experience of objectifying animals and denying emotional 
responses to killing and maiming animals because of overpopulation or 
scientific experimentation. 
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They place their study of these workers into a broader sociozoological 
perspective. Similar to Donna Harraway’s critical reading of the illustra- 
tion of the ascent of man and its accompanying hierarchical and gendered 
classifications of male and female as well as the hierarchy that culminates 
in “man” over beasts, Arluke and Sanders see in the scientific classifica- 
tion of orders a still calcified assumption about our supremacy over 
animals and indeed, the fate of animals still determined by socially 
constructed ideas of “good” and “bad” beasts, “higher” and “lower” beasts. 
They observe that despite work by scholars such as Lynda Burke and 
Stephen Jay Gould, who have criticized the chain of being theory on 
“logical, moral, and scientific grounds, it still lingers on in contemporary 
thinking.... The history of ideas has demonstrated that certain notions 
become so pervasive and central to the thought of a culture over time 
people uncritically apply these ideas anew” (169). 

But what of this fear of looking at what we do to animals when we eat 
them? What is it we are so invested in, that our culture, including 
institutions of learning, will not allow the process to be honestly 
represented? 


it’s Natural to Eat Meat 


Fiddes (1991) argues that meat is a natural symbol in our culture, a 
symbol of prestige, nutrition, and of human control over the natural 
world (2). According to Fiddes, “This does not necessarily mean we 
consciously glory in the subjugation of animals whenever we bite into a 
piece of meat.... It is rather that the principle of power over nature is an 
omnipresent thread running through the culture in which we are raised, 
and which forms the context of our thought and debate” (3). Much as Louis 
Althusser (1971) explicated the mechanisms of our “interpellation,” 
Fiddes argues for an underlying ideological order that works as a 
framework for understanding existence that is beneficial to a given social 
order. Fiddes points out that in western history, human subjugation of 
the wild and natural has been “a central theme—at times an almost 
religious imperative —and...that consumption of animal flesh has been an 
ideal exemplar of that control” (3). He reads the gaps and silences as 
significant to the ideology: 


Our willingness to eschew confronting certain aspects of meat’s identity 
is more than a matter of preferring to sidestep that which might be 
unsavory. The fact that most of us make little mention of the domination 
inherent in rearing animals for slaughter does not indicate that it is 
irrelevant. On the contrary, that which remains unsaid about meat 
conveys an added dimension of meaning which is particularly potent. It 
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is the very taken-for-grantedness of the values implicit in the meat 
system which makes the message so powerful, whilst rationalizations 
of meat’s importance (such as nutrition and prestige) partly serve to 
obscure these values from our consciousness. (44) 


Our aversion to acknowledging the “unsavory” is again articulated by 
the slaughterhouse worker (Weddle, 2000). The worker, who has moved 
up to a management position in the slaughterhouse and is now slaugh- 
terhouse human-resources director, reveals how difficult it is to keep 
workers on the job. According to the director: 


the biggest problem is that nobody wants to kill cows...the plant is 
always in trouble with the city.... Sometimes we’ve dumped blood into the 
lagoons. The horrible smell—we got forced to put some kind of chimney 
filters on the rendering department, and the smell is still just incredible. 
There’s a stigma for people who work here...I belonged to several 
professional organizations, and when they found out where I worked they 
were like, “Oh my gosh, you work there?” People are just disgusted by it. 
Yet isn’t it funny how people eat all those hamburgers? (146) 


Much of this kind of work is now relegated to foreign workers and the 
poor, whose desperation for employment sends them to the slaughter- 
houses in almost every state. (In the South, chicken slaughterhouses are 
worked by mostly African-American women and poor White women). 
Unlike the hunter, who in the act of killing is constructed as manly and 
cunning, in the slaughterhouse, mass killing of captive animals carries 
the stench of the operation, its inhumane system, its piles of guts and 
lakes of blood. We want to remove ourselves from it and from those who 
spend their time in that kind of work. We do not want to consider the lives 
of animals in these kinds of conditions, but to think of cuts of their bodies 
divorced from them as living creatures who feel pain and deprivation. 
In The Lives of Animals, the novelist J. M. Coetzee (1999) explores the 
issue of animal rights through a fictional account of a professor who is 
haunted by animal cruelty and who has become increasingly withdrawn 
from human company because of the “stupefying magnitude” of cruelty 
to animals that she understands is taking place on farms, in slaughter- 
houses, in factories, and in laboratory experimentation all over the world. 
In this story, Elizabeth Costello delivers a series of lectures at a 
prestigious university; in fact, the university where her son teaches. The 
novel takes the form of lectures, and reactions to them by Costello’s 
family and other academics. The philosophical issues mirror something 
of the debate that is carried on in popular culture treatments of animal 
rights advocates, though on a different intellectual level, and perhaps, 
even more highly abstracted. The arguments against animal rights hinge 
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to a great extent on the absence of intellectual capacity on the part of 
animals and on what is perceived as a hysterical posture by Costello. 
According to one professor: 


To animals, death is continuous with life. It is only among certain very 
imaginative human beings that one encounters a horror of dying so acute 
that they then project it onto other beings, including animals. Animals 
live and then they die, that is all.... It is licit to kill animals, I would say, 
because their lives are not as important to them as ours are to us....” (64) 


He goes on to refer to the belief that humans share community with 
animals as simply a “piece of prelapsarian wistfulness”(65). 
Costello responds: 


If I do not convince you, that is because my words, here, lack the power 
to bring home to you the wholeness, the unabstracted, unintellectual 
nature, of that animal being. That is why I urge you to read the poets who 
return the living, electric being to language; and if the poets do not move 
you, I urge you to walk, flank to flank, beside the beast that is prodded 
down the chute to his executioner. (65) 


Costello refuses the premise that reason is the important and distinguish- 
ing characteristic that creates and sustains a hierarchy between animals 
and humans. She instead calls on poetry and the lived experience of the 
body as a means to connect animal to animal, body and desire to body and 
desire. Disrupting the hierarchy and challenging the assumption that the 
welfare of animals must fit into our own philosophical and dietary 
agendas is a radical act, one that provokes discomfort and dismissal. 
Costello’s empathy for animals is seen as a sentimental response; a 
response that is negative and that reinforces the pathetic fallacy. 
According to Lawrence Buell (1995), this “ascription of human feelings to 
nature entered pastoral poetry with Theocritus,” and reached its height 
in late neoclassical literature, lending dignity to the minute and over- 
looked, “a breakthrough of great importance to the romantics” (184). 
These personifications and stylizations were criticized heavily in the next 
century for artificiality and sentimentality —as “distortion|s] of objective 
reality” (187) and as “regression” (217)—criticisms that continue to be 
leveled at many nature writers. Yet according to Buell’s penetrating 
analysis, it is precisely this wedding of the affective and the scientific 
scrutiny of the particular that has stressed the kinship between human 
and nonhuman and that has called anthropocentric assumptions into 
question. In addition, Buell understands the importance of the pathetic 
fallacy in bringing humans to an ethic of care. Buell asks, “Who is more 
likely to treat other people as machines, a person who has trained herself 
to feel that plants and animals are fellow beings or a person who looks at 
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them as convenient resources?” (217). The troping of nature’s personhood 
is important because of the “underlying ethical orientation” it implies 
(217). We must be intimate with the natural world—in our particular 
understanding of how it works, and in our emotional responses to its 
existence and beauty. The collusion of the pathetic fallacy with the 
minute particulars of the natural world and of the lives of animals offers 
a way to re-imagine the world, to escape the “massive failure of 
imagination” that Barry Lopez (1983) maintains “characterizes western 
exploitation of the nonhuman world” (387). 

In probably the best-known volume on the relationship between 
humans and animals, Man and the Natural World: A History of the 
Modern Sensibility, Keith Thomas (1983) explores the theological and 
theoretical foundations of human ascendancy in western culture. Draw- 
ing from sources as varied as Aristotle and the Stoics to Tudor and Stuart 
England and including modern history, he traces the view that nature 
existed to serve the purposes of human interest. Indeed, he quotes the 
historian Lynn White, Jr., who described Christianity as “the most 
anthropocentric religion the world has seen” (23). He goes on to note that 
based on Cartesian doctrines, humans were further separated from 
nature and animals. Since Anglo-Saxon times the church had stood 
against the worship of nature, reinforcing a human/nature dualism, and 
Descartes’ philosophy, making humans the measure of all things, had the 
effect of further downgrading animals (22, 33). Animals were not only 
denied souls, but did not feel pain; “the cry of a beaten dog was no more 
evidence of the brute’s suffering than was the sound of an organ proof that 
the instrument felt pain when struck. Animal howls and writhings were 
merely external reflexes, unconnected with any inner sensation” (33). 
Elaine Scarry (1985) confirms the idea that animals’ comparative worth- 
lessness has been (and still is) enmeshed in most notions of what it means 
to be civilized. Scary points to the conversion from human to animal 
sacrifice in the Old Testament as a defining moment in civilization, a 
moment that differentiated the sacrifice and suffering of humans from 
that of animals, encoding as holy writ the human body as a privileged 
space, specifically one privileged over other animals (148). Thomas (1983) 
points out that “Descartes’ explicit aim had been to make men ‘lords and 
possessors of nature’...and created an absolute break between man and 
the rest of nature, thus clearing the way very satisfactorily for the 
uninhibited exercise of human rule” (34-35). 

He goes on to trace the historical construction of ways to maintain the 
boundary between humans and beasts, and how transgression of the 
human/animal dichotomy was a source of great anxiety. According to 
Thomas, men have always projected the impulses they most fear about 
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themselves onto animals: “ferocity, gluttony, sexuality—even though it 
was men, not beasts, who made war on their own species, ate more than 
was good for them and were sexually active all year round” (p. 41). For 
Paul Shepard (1998), it is the combination of Judaic and Greek heritage, 
intensified by the introspection of psychoanalysis in the twentieth 
century that has advanced this rending of humans from animals and 
nature. “Of generations reared on introspection, analysis, dream study, 
and group dynamics, exploring the affluence produced by its Faustian 
drive modeled after the Creator whose prominent feature is His will, the 
inheritors of Jewish inward vision and Greek narcissism, little else could 
be expected than the loss of ecological roots of mind” (37). 

Meat eating, then, is implicated in a hierarchy of nature that assures 
the supremacy of humans and encoded in philosophical, religious, and 
scientific textual authority and practice. In addition, the process involved 
in meat-eating has been sanitized through its further separation from the 
domestic site, through its plastic wrappings in the market, and most 
especially through its cultural constructions in the media and in fast food 
restaurants. 


The idealized Family Farm 


At the moment our human world is based on the suffering and destruc- 
tion of millions of non-humans. 
— Maureen Duffy, Men and Beasts 


In introductions to texts about animals and their treatment, writers 
often recall moments when they were required to separate themselves 
from nature—from animals—by accepting the inevitability of animal 
deaths at the hands of humans, to serve as food, as objects of the hunt, 
or as victims of mistreatment. This process is recalled as a normal part 
of coming of age, and if not recalled in an epiphanic moment, it is recalled 
later as a process that took place as a normalized part of the passage from 
childhood to adulthood. I recall many of the same kinds of incidences, 
though I think they were cumulative and in my mind, worked together 
to desensitize me to the sufferings of my fellow creatures. I remember 
that most of the incidents were gendered in some way—often something 
the men in the family didn’t want to tell in front of the women, but 
sometimes they told a story to provoke a sense of outrage in us. 
Invariably, the male children were made to understand that they should 
harden themselves publicly about such things. 

Writing about children’s fantasies and mythic understanding, Kieran 
Egan (1997) cites a study by Rogers and Robinson that shows that 
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although children find a wide range of stories appealing, they ranked first 
fantasy stories that include “an animal who could talk” (45). Books for 
young children are often about animals and their adventures, about 
animal families, about animal friends. The rite of passage clearly is one 
that divides us from our emotional responses to the suffering of animals. 
And this concern about animals and nature in general is characterized as 
something feminine, therefore negative and childlike (Adams 1990; 
Gaard 1993; Griffin 1978; Merchant 1980;Westling 1996). 

However, children are allowed their fantasies about connections to 
animals. In school curricula as well as in the home, children are 
encouraged to identify with animals and to have and bond with pets. But 
these treatments are fundamentally paradoxical in the culture at large 
and in schools because schools participate in the institutional subjugation 
of and violence to animals and in the lie about the reality of that violence. 

Old MacDonald’s farm is still the model for our idealized notion of life 
in the country and of the lives of animals. Children’s literature promotes 
it, and advertising promotes it both for children and adults. Fisher Price 
uses it to inform (and control) the imaginations of children about the lives 
of animals. However, the family farm is rapidly disappearing, replaced for 
the most part with factory farms such as those run by giant corporations 
like ADM and Con Agra, in which conditions are overwhelming to look at 
and contemplate. 

And so it is that the idyllic and romanticized images of life for animals 
on the farm that we insist upon give way to the horrific conditions and 
scale of what is now the norm of American agriculture. Children and 
adults, however, are insulated from the realities of these kinds of 
agricultural operations. The operations are usually set apart and closed 
off to the general public. They are secretive to outsiders—those not 
involved in direct profit taking, and they generate their own publications 
for adults and children about the conditions of the business. Their 
rhetoric defends keeping animals in confinement: When they are en- 
closed within the factory buildings, all animals get food, medical treat- 
ment, and are protected from the elements and predators. In addition, 
because children and adults living in urban settings and suburbs are so 
distanced from these kinds of operations and the very process of meat 
production itself, children learn about animals from literature and 
advertising that idealizes the methods and conditions of farming. The 
corporations produce their own literature that includes coloring books 
that are unquestionably distributed in schools, books that show idyllic 
pastoral settings and animal moms with their spring babies. This is not 
to suggest that life for animals on family farms as opposed to factory farms 
was or is idyllic. The lives of animals on the farm also leave much to be 
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desired. Raised as they are for consumption or to work to exhaustion 
before being rendered for food, they too are often victims of indifferent 
cruelty for the greater good of feeding humans. Are the lessons here 
really any different? The family farm practices of confining, manipulat- 
ing, and slaughtering animals for consumption are implicated as well in 
the philosophical debate, although it is factory farming that has come 
under the most intense scrutiny. Veal calves on family farms are still held 
in crates in darkness, separated from their mothers, and made anemic by 
their diets, and the examples go on. 

Yet “of the five billion animals slaughtered in the U.S. each year for 
food, only a handful live and die outside the oppression of high-volume, 
high tech modern farming” (Coats 1989,17-18). In his book, Coats provides 
us with a series of descriptions of factory farming conditions and 
practices, descriptions that emphasize the fear, pain, and suffering that 
animals endure in the meat industry in becoming our meals. In these 
dark places, Coats notes such things as derangement and aggression of 
young pigs who are confined in small spaces in large numbers. Their 
coping behaviors include eating one another’s tails, repetitive move- 
ments and gnawing. In the industry, they call it cannibalism and solve the 
problem by cutting off piglet’s tails without anesthesia. In addition, teeth 
are clipped off with wire cutters, and males’ testicles are cut off (25). His 
descriptions of the merciless milking and breeding of dairy cows, of the 
cruelty in the treatment of veal calves, of the endless terror and suffering 
during transportation are wrenching accounts of unbelievably cruel 
indifference. 


The Lethal Turn of ideology and Pedagogy 


Ifthe problem is that we are in denial about the conditions of the lives 
of animals in meat production, a recent incident in a public school in 
California serves to complicate the issue. It can be read as both a direct 
response to challenges about denial and as an overt example of the 
human/animal dualism. The incident occurred in an elementary school, 
a small public school in the horse country of California which allowed 
students to raise a steer for a project. The steer, who the students named 
T-Bone, was slaughtered at the school and the children watched. The 
butcher came to the school, used a stun bolt and then carried out the rest 
of the dressing process. Some nearby high school students were there to 
protest, but an interview with the principal revealed that it was a decision 
to provide hands-on education, to allow students to see what the process 
was like. According to the protesting high school students, this process 
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would desensitize these young children. The participating students who 
were interviewed commented that it was a good anatomy lesson: they 
learned close up and with great immediacy about the parts of steer 
anatomy. Some students, as reported in the Salt Lake City Deseret News 
on May 19 of this year, became sick and had to leave. Most of them, 
however, were “fascinated” by the process. All children who were there 
had received permission from their parents to witness the slaughter. 
This, according to the principal, was pedagogically sound, both in its 
methodology and even historically: this was exactly the kind of experi- 
ence students used to have in 4H and in agricultural programs. It 
demystified the process and provided opportunities for intensive biology 
and anatomy lessons. It was discovery learning; a constructivist approach 
(Salt Lake City Deseret News 2001, May 19). 

The students had taken care of the animal. He had led a comfortable 
life compared to animals on factory farms and even compared to most food 
or dairy animals on family farms. The students even had a somewhat 
personal relationship with him. So this example raises the issue of 
whether killing animals that have been raised under more humane 
farming methods is acceptable. However, if our denial is about identity 
with animals, which raises the issue of objectification of animals for the 
greater good of humans, then the “anatomy lesson” has frightening 
implications. This was a lesson about the killing of animals as a scientific 
process, as a process that should be devoid of emotional response, devoid 
of empathy on the part of the students. They are not required to be 
accountable to the living animal they participate in killing, only to their 
sense of intellectual and physical appetites. It denies the objectification 
that the science lesson requires as well as the indoctrination of anthro- 
pocentric curriculum and practice. It reinforces a dominant view that has 
implications for animals, the nonhuman world in general, and, as has 
been expressed by Carol Adams (1995), for women and minorities. The 
lesson is body-denying and continues to elude the critical work of 
discovering how systems of oppression are interlocking. The violence of 
eating animals is doubly institutionalized if we examine its implications 
in schools. Economically, meat production is a huge industry and, as 
mentioned above, has its own system of maintenance, including main- 
taining the illusions of animals’ happiness, the need for humans to eat 
flesh to survive, and the inevitability of animals’ status as meat. This 
involves the denial of subjectivity of animals at the level of ideology, 
discourse, and practice. The school setting does not provide a framework 
within which to place either uncomfortable and conflicted feelings about 
meat-eating or to problematize the construction of these animals as 
appropriate victims. This kind of ideology and practice is institutionalized 
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as scientific, promoting objective study of reality, non sentimental 
procedure, and denial of individuality and sociability of animals. 


Concluding Remarks 


We are holding on to Old McDonald’s farm. According to Cheryl Herr 
(1996), “one of the more startling aspects of family farming is its 
ideological consistency, at least in its public face, across decades, miles, 
cultures, and nations” (146). Herr observes that it is a story of the effort 
to retain and reinforce the values of small farm life that are particularly 
potent because within that setting desire, hope, gratification, and self- 
actualization are all at stake. Literary and Hollywood representations of 
the farm abound, and many of the more recent films have had specifically 
to do with the erosion of the small farm in the face of giant corporate 
farming. Herr contends that many of these texts are about the profound 
internal damage suffered by these families on the farm, especially that 
suffered by the “patriarch whose authority is eroded by a multinational 
corporate symbolic order” (147). 

In the United States, we have been invested in the small farmer as 
ideal citizen and paragon of virtue since Jefferson, and students are still 
imbued with the notion of the virtuousness of the small farm and the ideal 
of the family that works the farm. Herr would argue that we continue to 
sustain or restage this agrarian imaginary zone even in the face of its 
disappearance. And so it is that in the struggle to recapture that 
imaginary zone, we have refused to examine the imaginary zone of 
factory farming, the symbolic order that has been the culmination of 
chemicals, big business, technology, and a human/animal dualism that 
fosters domination over nature and indifference to the destruction and 
suffering of animals. 

Although fictional works that offer the narrative voices of animals are 
often categorized as sentimental, based on Buell’s (1999) contentions, 
they serve to help connect us to animals and nature in profound ways. 
Many of these works are considered classics of literature for children: 
Bambi, Beautiful Joe, Black Beauty, Watership Down, and Charlotte’s 
Web, among many others. Films have begun to introduce children (and 
adults) to this perspective as well: Babe and Chicken Run both deal with 
the suffering, fear, and to some extent, the reality of domestic animals’ 
lives. And recent books for adults that are written from animals’ points 
of view suggest an awareness of our urgent need to reconnect with this 
world. The White Bone brings us into the world of African elephants and 
their attempts to avoid the slaughter that is taking place there, and 
positions us to identify with the profound attachments and affections 
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elephants have with and for one another and with the land in which they 
are immersed. These kinds of works, however, have been berated for 
their anthropomorphic insinuations and projections. Can we speak for 
animals? Should we try? Certainly the “indignity of speaking for others” 
(Owens 1992) under girds much of postmodern theorizing about agency 
and self-realization and actualization. Various groups have pointed out 
the failure of (in most cases) a dominant group’s ability to articulate with 
any precision the experiences and feelings of more marginalized people. 
But does this negate the value of trying to convey those experiences or 
of attempting to evoke empathetic responses? Can an understanding of 
the minute particulars instilled with poetic passion and license help 
animals find a voice? Buell would answer yes; that despite its “unavoid- 
able excesses,” to ban the pathetic fallacy would be worse (218). 

So this brings us to our work with students and with the messages 
that are not heard in schools—consistently— about the lives of animals; 
about the paradox of our vision and treatment of them. And to the ways 
in which we might help students imagine the individual lives that animals 
live. I think of the efforts that are made over and over in the autobio- 
graphical and biographical urge of so many writers—an urge designed to 
convey the hardship, triumph, and worth of individual experiences, and 
of the impact they have on readers and on those who see films and 
television programs about these lives. In 1999, several conferences or 
sections of conferences advertised in Lingua Franca called for papers that 
were devoted to the lives of animals; one in particular exploring why 
writing from animals’ points of view is important to humane change. 

Might we explore with students, as a central metaphor of our 
learning, why we only hear certain stories and not others about our 
attitudes and treatment of animals? Why do we not investigate through 
our material culture, the traces and implications of our separation from 
and dominance of nature and animals, both domestic and wild? How is it 
that these images are so conflicted and ambivalent, yet are at the center 
of our nostalgic yearnings? That while we yearn for the return to an 
idealized and pure existence, we participate wittingly and unwittingly in 
its destruction? Can we bring to the center of curricula and pedagogy an 
interdisciplinary approach to ecology that uses the interlocking web of 
nature as a model? Can we reach to the margins to bring in discourses and 
material culture to make our classrooms, schools, and school systems 
places that encourage consideration of alternative practice and philosophy? 

If we begin by looking closely at animal practices in schools— eating 
meat, keeping classroom pets confined for amusement, for learning 
responsibility, for scientific observation, or for illustrating a stage in 
development where humans used to be but have since transcended— we 
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can begin to see how these practices produce a destructive way of thinking 
about animals and our relationship to them. We can continue looking at 
our choices of school activities that involve animals, for example, trips to 
the zoo that reinforce the anthropocentric hierarchy and our objectifica- 
tion of animals; and eating meat with its hierarchical assumptions 
normalized by extensive and complex discourse and practice bolstered 
and promoted endlessly by the meat industry, advertising and popular 
culture. 

So what of the perversion of Chris P. Carrot? Is this a sign of hysteria? 
Should we dismiss this kind of activity and mind set as hysterical? Or 
should we embrace the hysteria as a sign of a profound disconnect, as a 
cry from the margins that asks us to look at the paradoxes and to 
interrogate them; to pursue the nature of thought and practice in a way 
that includes ecological roots of mind and that brings together our 
empathy with the marvelous particulars of the lives of animals. 
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